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HE first act is finished. The curtain has been 

rung down and the audience has expressed its 

approval. We are more than gratified, and take 
this opportunity of thanking those hundreds of our 
readers who have so kindly intimated their appreciation. 
Public and Press have proclaimed our success, and we 
enter on the second act with more confidence than ever. 

We feel that among the countless congratulatory 
messages we have received, one at least is deserving of 
public recognition. Over the signature of Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree has been sent us a letter of hearty 
encouragement, a letter to which we attach the greatest 
value, coming as it does, unsolicited, from an actor 
whose work has so recently been honoured by the 
King’s approval. We can only hope that the good 
wishes expressed therein will be realised, and that THE 
PLAYGOER AND Society ILLUSTRATED may enjoy a run 
which, like Tennyson’s brook, goes on for ever. 

It is, of course, impossible to adopt the suggestions of 
all our numberless correspondents. We thank them for 
their kindly interest, and where possible have been glad 
to take their advice. Every suggestion has been given 
the most careful consideration, and the letter in which it 
was contained replied to by post. 

The play chosen for the souvenir for this issue is ‘‘ Sir 
Walter Ralegh.’’ The reasons that led to our selec- 
tion are based chiefly upon the popularity which usually 
attends Mr. Lewis Waller’s productions and the oppor- 
tunities the play affords for pictorial effect. We are 
greatly indebted to Mr. Waller’s manager, Mr. Victor 
Lewis, for his courtesy and assistance. 

The story of the play is once again written by Mr. 
Edward Morton (‘‘ Mordred’’ of The Referee) and we 
can ask no better reception for the work than was given 
to that writer’s story of ‘‘ False Gods.”’ 

The Literary, Art and Fashion pages are conducted by 
those who pioneered them in our first number, Our 
readers have passed their vote of confidence in these well- 
known writers. 

The widespread interest of the amateur players has 
been particularly noticeable. Interesting correspondence 
has been received from club secretaries and members of 
amateur dramatic societies in all parts of the country. 

A new feature of the magazine is a page devoted to 
society news. In this respect we have been fortunate in 
securing the services of a writer with a unique knowledge 
of his subject, and we feel confident that his work will 
appeal to all those who take a genuine interest in the 
doings of the leaders of social life in this country. 

With these few introductory remarks we ring up the 
curtain on our second act and confidently submit it to 
public criticism. 
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The Censorship 


We had thought that the vexed question regarding the 
censorship of plays had practically ceased to occupy the 
attention of the public, but up to the time of writing 
letters have reached us continually expressing almost as 
many different the number of 
The subject is open to treatment from 
two standpoints, a favourable view from the one having 
a reverse effect upon the other. 


views on matter as the 


letters received. 


The thorough playgoer, 
who takes a genuine interest in the drama for its own 
sake, demands freedom for the stage. We have freedom 
for the Press, freedom in Art, freedom of Speech, he 
argues, why not freedom for the Stage? 
in his view, should be the censors. 


The public, 
He cannot sit down 
quietly and accept the dictates of a higher authority than 
his where it touches his amusement. He cannot 
bear to be told what is fit for him to hear and see; he 
should be allowed to judge of that for himself. He 
content to allow the police to stop a performance that is 


own 
is 


obviously indecent or immoral; he would even go so far 
as to invoke the vengeance of the Public Prosecutor upon 
any manager who produced a play that outraged the 
morals of society as we know them. 


From a purely outside point of view we are at heart 
with this thorough playgoer. We admire his confidence 
in himself and his British independence, but we must 
lend an ear to the *‘ man who makes the ghost walk on 
the Friday night,’’ the theatrical manager who has staked 
thousands of pounds on a production and its following-on 
tour. Is his money to be subjected to the caprice of any 
party of local kill-joys who might care to forbid the per- 
formance of his play in their town? The Censor is the 
Once the play has been 
licensed the Public Prosecutor cannot step in. The magis- 
trates of a provincial town cannot forbid the performance 
of a play if it has been sanctioned by the Lord Chamber- 
lain in London. The Lord Chamberlain, who is, of 
course, the power behind the throne of the Censor, alone 
has the right to withdraw his licence; but this right he 
will not exert unless there are good reasons for doing so. 


theatrical manager’s saviour, 


Every indication points to the retention of the Censor’s 
office, and on the assumption that protection of the 
manager’s interests is to the benefit of the public, we 
throw in our vote accordingly. 











** Dear Little Denmark,” by Paul A. Rubens. 


Produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre on Ist September, 1909. 


Vr Jluntle Wright Miss J/sabei Jay, Messrs. James 

! (’, Morton Horne, Bertram Wa John Clulow, 
1 ou Ba mi red WU Ring, Warwick Wellington, 
/. Dornan, lago Lewys, J. B. Fraser, Misses Gracie Leigh, 
lla Dawn, and Phyllis Monkman 


NE of the brightest and best musical plays of the 

vear! There are some who tell us that the musical 
play is Where the whole production is nothing 
more than a series of music-hall ditties we are inclined to 
agree, but there ean be no doubt as to the liking of the 
good with a really good 
‘* Dear Litthke Denmark ”’ is sumptuously 
mounted, but not more so than it deserves. It is built 
round a quaint, fanci- 
ful story which allows 
ample scope for genuine 


dead. 


public for a_ really story 


musical setting. 





fun. Satire plays no 
small part in Mr. 
Rubens’ work. His 
phrases—if they are 
his, and not those of 
the performers—a re 
neatly turned, and 
never fail to strike 
home. One of the num- 
bers might well have 
been omitted. It was 
the only note that did 
not harmonise. The 
Duke called for his 
ballet dancers, and a 
number of young ladies 
appeared before him, 


clad in the most beauti- 
ful smiles we have ever 
seen. A little piece of 
fluffy stuff certainly 
adorned each lady, but 
there was so little of it 
mentioning. Once again 
Wright, as Hans Hansen, the official 
the town of Falsternore, scored a 
The vivacity of Miss Gracie Leigh, combined 
with his grotesque humour, drew rounds of applause from 
the audience. Mr. James Blakeley, too, has lost none of 
his own peculiar style. The facial expression for which 
he made himself a name in the old days of the Clifford 
Pierrots ever. A gouty 
Duke with a bad-tempered wife is a part that suits Mr. 
Blakeley to the letter. For our charming friend Miss 
Isabel Jay we have no comment other than that she 
surrounded the part of Christine with the delightful 
Isabel Jay! Pretty pretty 
settings, pretty music, pretty girls, pretty frocks, and 
pretty good business sums up our idea of ‘* Dear Little 
Denmark.”’ 





Miss Isabel Jay as Christine. 


as to. be 
Mr. Huntley 


clockwinder to 


hardly worth 


SUCCESS, 


essex was as irresistible as 


atmosphere — of songs, 


** Smith,” by W. Somerset Maugham. 
Produced at the Comedy Theatre on 30th September, 1909. 


Mr. Robert Loraine, Miss Marie Lohr, Messrs. Frederick 
Volpe, A. Ek. Matthews, Percy Goodyer, Misses Kate Cutler, 
Edyth Latimer, and Lydia Bilbrooke. 


“CG MITH ”’ is still running merrily along at the Comedy. 

Mr. Somerset Maugham has added little to his repu- 
tation, but he has certainly sustained it. Improbability 
is let loose in the comedy, but it is hardly noticeable ; 
the brilliance of the dialogue, the smart, witty cynicisms, 
overshadow it. We do not take the author in earnest. 
His world may need the harsh things he says of it, but 
is not the desire to say clever things just a little too 
strong in Mr. Maugham’s nature? We think so. A 
piece of smart repartee, a pointed aphorism, neatly- 
turned satire, carry more weight if their truth is 
apparent. In ‘‘ Smith’’ satire is there more often than 
truth. If the comedy aspired to any mission perhaps 
this unnecessary frankness might be forgiven, but it 
doesn’t. It is purely a comedy, calculated to amuse that 
section of society which 
can laugh at its own 
shortcomings when 
brought face to face 
with them in a pleasant 
light. The charm of the 
play lies in the exquisite 
acting of Miss Marie 
Lohr. She is full of 
pathos and sweet sym- 
pathy, altogether at 
home in the part for 
which she is cast. Mr. 
Loraine, too, is well 
suited. He acts with 
perfect ease and gets a 
hold of his character 
that cannot be shaken 
off. He and Miss Lohr 
may be held largely re- 
sponsible for the suc- 
cess of the play. Miss 
Kate Cutler gave a 
very natural and inter- 
esting rendering of the 
medern heartless 
society woman. There are opportunities for each member 
of the company, and these are readily grasped. Conse- 
quently ‘‘ Smith *’ makes an admirable evening's enter- 





Miss Marie Lohr as Smith. 


tainment. It is not too deep, nor can it be called shallow. 
It draws neither copious tears nor uncontrollable 
laughter. One sits and takes things for granted, while 


there is a desire not to inquire too religiously into their 
truth. We want to believe all we see and hear in 
‘‘ Smith,’’ and somehow we succeed in doing so. It is 
all so very pleasant and enjoyable. That’s why we, in 
common with thousands of other playgoers, enjoy this 
kind of play. 
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Drama of the Month (continued) 


“The Dollar Princess,” by A. M. 
F. Griinbaum. 
Adapted by Basil Hood. 


Willner and 


Lyrics by Adrian Ross. Music by Leo 


Fall. Produced at Daly’s Theatre on 25th September, 1909. 
Ur. Joseph Coyne, Miss Lily Elsie, Messrs. Robert 


Michaelis, W. H. Berry, Evelyn Beerbohm, Basil S. Foster, 
Willie Warde, F. J. Blackman, Garnet Wilson, Harold 
Deacon, Misses Emmy Wehlen, Gabrielle Ray, May Kinder, 
Gladys Cooper, Phyllis Le Grand, May Hobson, Gertrude 
Glyn, Marion Lindsay, and Dolly Dombey. 
“ HE Dollar Princess ’’ is out for business. 
going to show ‘* The Merry Widow ”’ what can be 
done in the matter of long runs. And it looks as though 
the public is going to help her all it can. To the average 
playgoer there is 
something very attrac- 
tive in watching the 
antics of the vulgar 
when surrounded by 
the refinement of art 
which he can neither 
understand nor ap- 
preciate. The satire 
is of such a nature 
that its keenness loses 
none of its edge on a 
second visit. One can 
see this very jolly little 
piece several times 
without feeling bored. 
Miss Lily Elsie, as 
Alice, shows even an 
improvement on her 
performance in ‘‘ The 
Merry Widow.’”’ The 
inimitable Mr. Joseph 
Coyne has put a lot 
more into his part 
than was possible on 
the first night. We 
were inclined to feel disappointed on that occasion, but 
our opinion has changed. He is great! His American 
accent is a thing to listen to. It surrounds him with 
the atmosphere of life across the herring-pond. During 
Miss Elsie’s absence London had the opportunity of seeing 
Miss Clara Evelyn in the part, and those who missed 
the opportunity must avoid doing so on a future occasion. 
The opera has been subjected to a good deal of polishing 
up, which is an advantage; and it has now settled down 
smoothly in anticipation of many months’ work to come. 


She is 





Miss Emmy Wehlen as Olga. 


“The Flag Lieutenant,” by Major W. P. Drury and 
Leo Trevor. 
Revived at the Playhouse on Ist November, 1909. 
Mr. Cyril Maude, Miss Maude Millett, Messrs. Arthur 
Holmes-Gore, Peter Blunt, C. B. Keston, H. Nye Chart, 
Ernest Mainwaring, Robert Bottomley, Edward Coutts, 


Sydney Paston, Daniel McCarthy, Misses Eva Killick, 
Dorothy Fane, Emma Chambers, and Amy Ravenscroft. 


R. CYRIL MAUDE will never look in vain for an 

audience so long as he plays Richard Lascelles. 
*“ The Flag Lieutenant ’’ gives that fine actor better scope 
than most of his other successes. Its revival came like 
a breath from the sea, invigorating and refreshing. We 
could almost feel the salt of the ocean on our lips, the 
warm air of Malta in our lungs. Better than all this, it 
roused our fighting spirits, and made us feel proud that 
we were Britons, and that with an entire absence of flag- 
wagging. The hero of modern drama, who dies facing 
great odds, holding aloft the Union Jack, stirs us less 
than Mr. Cyril Maude’s quiet, merry impersonation of 
the British officer in active service. The acting was 
splendid throughout. 
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“‘Don,” by Rudolf Besier. 
Produced at the Haymarket Theatre on 12th October, 1909. 
Mr. Norman McKinnel, Miss Ellen O'Malley, Messrs. 

James Hearn, Charles Quartermaine, Dawson Milward, 

Misses Frances lvor, Charlotte Granville, Christine Silver, 

and Amy Lamborn. 

HAT a beautiful world this would be if it were 

full of Dons! How fresh everything would be— 
for a few minutes! And then—how utterly boring! It 
is watching the humour of conventionality that makes 
life enjoyable to the unconventional. Don is an im- 
possible creature, a sort of supernatural being one can 
admire on the stage, but most uncomfortable to meet in 
everyday life. The author has set up on a pedestal an 
idol to be worshipped from a distance. If there is such a 
thing as a sweetly innocent youth who can write poetry 
in his spare moments and cherish such heavenly thoughts 
as young Stephen Bonington, otherwise known as Don, 
he should be kept out of the draught under a glass case 
and sent on a life-long tour throughout this dreadfully 
naughty world. We can admire the, nobility of such a 
character, but we should hate to call it our own. In his 
extraordinary desire to assist a young girl to happiness 
he persuades her to leave her husband for ever. He 
brings her into the presence of his father and mother, 
his fiancé, and her father and mother, and his stainless, 
artless nature cannot understand why they should expect 
an explanation. The situation is divine in theory, but 
wonderfully unconvincing in practice. One cannot upset 
the modern habits of life so rudely without feeling a 
nasty jar now and then. Don got one of his nasty jars 
when he risked his father’s reputation; another when 
the befriended girl’s husband arrived with a revolver. 
But our hero stood apparently unconcerned; he didn’t 
show his feelings, whatever they must have been. Albert 
Thompsett, played by 
Mr. Norman McKinnel, 
would have shot Don 
like a dog. Thompsett 
is a type—a_ bigoted, 
narrow-minded fanatic, 
who thought he was 
given a special dispen- 
sation from the 
Almighty for carrying 
out what he thought 
was the proper course. 
He swore he’d shoot 
Don if he moved. Don 
moved, but Thompsett 
didn’t shoot. That was 
a weakness we should 
not associate with 
Thompsett’s character. 
Better for the play had 
he fired and missed 
thar never to have 
fired at all! To save 
the situation the author 
weakened his strongest 
character. With this 
one exception, Thompsett’s was a fine piece of charac- 
terisation. Well, good luck to Don! He came out all 
right in the end, but next time his angel wings drop him 
into our midst let him attain his object of saving the 
oppressed by removing the cause rather than by oppress- 
ing others. 

‘* Don’? was preceded by ‘‘ Gentlemen of the Road,” 
described as ‘‘ A play in one act, by Charles McEvoy.”’ 
This extravagant and improbable farce was hardly 
worthy of the efforts of such well-known artistes as 
Mr. J. Fisher White, Mr. Trevor Lowe, Miss Sydney 
Fairbrother, or Miss Ada Ferrar. 














Miss Ellen O’Malley as Ann Sinclair. 
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Drama of the 


“Our Miss Gibbs,” by James T. Tanner. 


L_yries by Adrian Ross and Perey Greenbank. Music by Ivan Caryll 
and Lionel Monckton. Produced at the Gaiety Theatre on 23rd 
January, 1909, 


Vr. khdmu ys Mi Gertie Millar, Messrs. Georg 
iy? mits mr ly ad Lucy, 4 ? llale Arthur 
/i rf kdward Fraser, /. A. kvelyn, fF. Payne, H. B. 
, , MV ( lea ly N rache browne, Gladys 
ire WV ¢ Ga Aitty Mas Olive May, Alice 
} hedit S/and Ger / rut / mche Stocker, 
(? he Suctai Selbournce, avd Gertte 
/urr 
~ HERE are no signs of flagging at the Gaiety. 


‘Our Miss Gibbs "* goeS with a snap every evening, 
and ts likely to do so for months to come. It has been 
aid that two performances at the Gaiety are never alike. 
They may not be exactly 
alike, but they are’ similar. 
The old tamiliar gags are 
ever there; the old theatrical 
tricks that never fail to draw 
roars of laughter from = an 
audience, But the music 
seems different on each oc- 





casion. It is always fresh, 





always brisk and fascinating. 
And what of our old favour- 


ites? All going strong as 
ever! Teddy Payne is still 


tumbling through his mis- 
fortunes, with the help of 
that = mirth-provoking | lisp. 
Miss Gertie Millar is as 
popular as ever, and the 
beautiful Miss Jean Aylwin 
grows more beautiful every 
day. Lady Elizabeth Thanet, 
plaved so successfully — by 





Miss Denise Orme, is now 
in the care of Miss Blanch: 
Browne, who succeeded Miss 
Julia James, a lady who also 
attracted some attention in the past. One of the most 
popular songs is now, as when it was first introduced, 
the Moon song, in which Miss Gertie Millar tells us she 
is ‘such a silly when the moon comes out.”’ If you 
want aonice light after-dinner entertainment, ‘* Our Miss 
(aibbs *’ 


Miss Gertie Millar 
as Mary Gibbs. 


will fill the bill as well as anything else going. 


* The Litthe Damozel,” by Monckton Hoffe. 


Produced at Wyndham's Theatre on 21st October, 1909. 


, a Messrs. A. Vane 
Irihur Playfair, tlerbert Druce, Ernest 
, A / a i tams, ainda Miss G adys 


NEW play, by a new author, with a new style! Ah, 
we breathe again. All this ‘‘ newness "’ is refresh- 
my kven old friends like Mr. Charles Hawtreyv, Mr. 
\rthur Playfair, and Mr. A. Vane-Tempest appear in a 
different light. Enter also a charming young actress, 
with a personality, a breeziness and a delightful con- 
fidence in herselt, The Litthe Damozel”’ is a play that 
should last. It is light and entertaining. The plot is 
simple, almost obvious from the first; but the play is no 
worse for that. Mr. Monckton Hoffe has given his play 
anew setting and added a charm by surrounding it with 
the atmosphere of Bohemia. There are no heroics; it is 
il] very ordinary and very natusal. rhe dialogue is 
smart, embellished with touches of West End. slang, 


Which make it sound as though it were true. \phorisms 


Month (continuea ) 


abound, but they appeal to the ear rather than the heart. 
They won't stand dissection. Let us give an instance : 
“Whenever I see three men drinking champagne, | 
always know someone is being done.”’ The audience 
roared. Why? Ask any of them seriously why they 
laughed, and they cannot tell you. It sounds well, it 
jingles; yet a more hopelessly meaningless sentence could 
not have been written. And there are many others like 
it. We must give the author credit, nevertheless, for 
not claiming more for his play than his public cares to 
give it. It is simply an episode in the lives of an un- 
conventional set, no more, no less; and the public like 
it. The portrayal of Julie Alardy was a triumph for Miss 
May Blayney. She may or may not have seen Trilby, 
but from her performance the odds are that she has. 
There was nothing new in Mr. Hawtrey’s performance. 
He slid through his part with his usual easiness and 
quiet unconcern. Mr Vane-Tempest’s success was due 
not only to the lines he had to render, but to his own 
efforts. He and they were happily blended. ‘* The Little 
Damozel ’’ was preceded by ** Tilda’s New Hat,’’ George 
Paston’s well-known littlhe work. It was well cared for 
in the hands of Miss Mona Harrison, Miss Clare Greet, 
Miss Lorna Lawrence, and Mr. Ernest Cosham. 


‘*The Merry Peasant,” by Victor Leon and Leo Fall. 


Produced at the Strand Theatre on 23rd October, 1909. 


Mr. Courtice Pounds, Miss Florence St. John, Messrs. 
Maxwell Stewarl, Geerge Giddens, Leslie Stiles, Forbes 
Pawson, Harry Taylor, Wyndham Guise, Foster Courtenay, 
Edward Delfosse, Pendered Price, B. White, Cecil 
Kingsley, H. A. Worth, Alec Wilson, Arthur Williams, 
Misses Sybil Arundale, Robertson Grimston, Marie West, 
Dorothy Monkman, Lily Mills, Gladys Gay, Ethel Negretti, 
Violet Hlollam, Gloria Dene, Enid Essex, Winifred Beryl, 
Mary Glynn, and Master Frank Varna. 


ND that’s not all! There are a number of other 

names on the programme, under the heading 
Guests,’’ which space will not admit of our mentioning. 
And what of the play? It is called ‘‘ a rustic romance,”’ 
but had a printer's error changed the word into ** rusty ”’ 
it would have been nearer a correct description. The 
first act passed before we were able to discover who was 
who, and even at the fall of the curtain it was not quite 
clear who was the merry peasant. Everyone was merry 
at some time or other, but it wasn’t real or hearty. 
There was no ‘* go” in it—comic opera without the 
comic; musical romance with more music than romance. 
With a strong caste and a- weak play, disaster was inevit- 
able. The principals did their best to pull things round 
a bit, and their efforts were well backed up by most of 
the others; but the play cramped them. We must have 
fun nowadays in a play like this. Strained humour is 
not sullicient; humour here and there does not satisfy. 
A few of the airs were worth remembering, and may 
probably find a home on the suburban barrel-organ—the 
pinnacle of success. Let it be so; we would like every 
play to be a success. Nothing would give us greater 
pleasure than to see the ** House full’’ boards outside 
every theatre for months on end, and to know that they 
recorded the truth. But the pleygoing public are the 
critics; they pay the piper, and naturally call the tune. 
We are afraid that the tune of the ‘* Merry Peasant ”’ 
won't be a long one, but we heartily wish the producers 
better luck next time. Give the people something with 
more body in it, more grip, and they will flock to it; 
but they'll want something better than ‘‘ The Merry 
Peasant.”"’ Whether the play will find more appreciation 
now that it has been practically re-written remains to he 
seen. We sincerely hope it will. 


H. V. M. 
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DRAMATIC CLUB ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Ladies Manners Entertain. We had something to say 
last month of the pleasure that is derived in small village com- 
munities from the kindly efforts of ‘* the quality ’’ in providing 
dramatic and musical 
entertainment for those 
who live near them, 
and, even whilst those 
words were being 
printed the daughters of 
the Duke of Rutland— 
Lady Violet, Lady Mar- 
jorie (whose photograph 
we publish), and Lady 
Diana Manners—were 
providing a most gra- 
cious and pleasing exam- 
ple. The village of 
Rowsley in Derbyshire 
is little different from 
what it was when its 
people gossiped over the 
romantic story of the 
elopement of the beauti- 
ful Diana Vernon, 
whose name figures so 
prominently in histori- 
cal romances, with Sir 











(Lallie Charles 
Lady Marjorie Manners 


Photo) 


John Manners — from 
Haddon Hall. Its 
village hall differs littlke from those in other villages, 
and the villagers themselves are like their kind all 


England through, and would rather see on the platform one 
of their own young ladies, in a sketch they have written them- 
selves, than the finest actress from London in a masterpiece. 
The well-born of other countries may have devoted followers, 
but the simple and honourable affection which exists between the 
family of an English Duke and the simple folk who have lived 
on his land for generations is seldom seen out of England. The 
entertainment was simplicity itself, though by no means devoid 
of talent. What the Ladies Manners actually did, who they 
impersonated, and how they disguised themselves have been 
freely reported, but such details are comparatively insignificant 
beside the kindly feeling which prompted the entertainment. 


The Rev. H. Downton’s New Play.—Mr. Downton is not 
the first clergyman by any means to exercise his dramatic 
powers in the preduction of a play, for the Rev. Forbes 
\lexander Phillips (Athol Forbes), Vicar of Gorleston, has made 
good his claim to be a dramatist of no mean order, and many 
others used their talents in preparing the ‘ book *’ and 
arranging the scenes for the historical pageants seen in the 
grounds of Fulham Palace and elsewhere last year. — ‘* Si. 
Oswald of Northumbria,”’ by the Rev. H. Downton, Viear of St. 
Peter's, Plymouth, and produced in that town early in October, 
is purely religious in character, teaching the highest Christian 
truths by means of historical facts portrayed with chronological 
correctness. The play deals with the recalling of Oswald 
from exile to fight for faith and freedom in Northum- 
bria, his success in placing the Cross above the throne, and his 
subsequent martyrdom. Sone fifteen scenes are depicted in the 
play, the author and other leading amateurs of the West of 
England supplying the cast, under the stage-management of 
Mr. Brendon Stewart. We join with the author in the wish 
that his plav may shortly be seen at Fulham Palace. 

’ 


By CLILVERD YOUNG 


CONCERNING AMATEURS 


Merrymakers D.C.— If the histrionic zeal of the members 
only equals that with which they attacked the excellent dinner 
arranged for this club as the opening event of its season, we may 
expect great things in the way of productions. Mr. J. ‘I. 
Grein occupied the chair, and added to the enjoymeni of the 
company by his genial manner and all too brief speeches. His 
advice to clubs generally to produce original plays and give 
original readings of parts was sound, but we should like'to ask 
where amateur clubs are to find original plays of any merit for 
production. Plays there are in plenty, and many are the 
aspirants to dramatic fame who would benetit by being: plaved, 
but we suggest that it does a club litthe good to struggle 
through a badly constructed, ill-balanced play, and we antici- 
pate, from what we know of dramatic authors of varving 
degrees, that, as soon as they can produce an actable play, they 
naturally think their work is worthy of a fee not exceeding 
that paid for the right of producing a Pinero phy. — It 
without saying that the drawing power of a play like, say, 
‘©The Walls of Jericho” far exceeds that of an unknown play 
by an unknown writer, and expenses are stubborn things. 
Moreover, even if an aspiring author decides to guarantee the 
expenses of a show he is not sure that Mr. J. T. Grein, or other 
leading dramatic critics, will take the trouble to witness the 
production of his work, and give a sound criticism devoid of 
satire or condescension. We should like to see the production 
of at least one untried play included in the season's programme 
of every London club. But until facts as stubborn as. brick 
walls may be circumvented the often expressed wish that 
amateurs should produce original work is likely to join’ the 
proverbial ** good intentions * in paving a place we wot of! 


roe 
Roe s 


The Crouch End Strolling Players.- *‘ The Third Player,” 
written and produced by Arthur Leslie, was set in three acts, 
each playing about twelve minutes, and being separated from 
each other by an interval of some twenty minutes for change 
of scene. The story is commonplace and unconvincing. ‘Two 
brothers love the same girl, the younger of the two being be- 
loved in return, The elder employs the old stage trick of 
binding the younger to secrecy, and then iniorms him that he 
and the girl are engaged, whereupon the younger goes to 
Australia. In Act II. he is a despondent member of an hilarious 
group of bushmen, one of whom sings ‘* My Ain Folk "* (off), 
whereupon he decides to go home. In Act TIL. he learns of his 
brother’s treachery, explaining to an expostulating aunt, who 
catches him embracing his brother’s wife, that he is third 


plaver and must play * high,’* and proceeds to play ‘* low *’ by 
irving to induce the girl to fly with him. Miss Gladys 
Sheehan made the most of the part of Kitty Lascelles, 
Mr. Chas. Brown was better as Bill, the potboy in 


the wayside inn, than as the tedious butler whom he im- 
personates in the first and last acts. Miss Beatrice Salters 
could not help being unconvineing in the sketchy part of the 
Aunt. The two brothers were represented by Mr. Urban 
Collings and Mr. Herbert Webb, and the other characters, 
evidently inserted to give as many members of the club as 
possible a part, gave fair account of themselves, We should 
like to see this club play better in a better play. 


The Hesperian D.C..-‘* Tom Cobb,” by W. S. Gilbert, 
proved more farce than comedy in the hands of this club. 
The Effingham family, father, mother, son, and daughter, 
played respectively by Mr. S, VV. Newton, Miss Ruth 
Chatterton, Mr. Albert James, and Miss Winifred Allen, formed 
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Amateur Theatricals (continued) 


the most interesting group in the cast as far as characterisation 
was concerned, Mr. H,. B. Harvey, in his reading of the name- 
part, suggested that he had, as stage manager, devoted more 
attention to the polishing of the work of others than to his own, 
a not unusual circumstance with those who act in as well as 
produce a play. The brogue of the Irish Colonel O'Figg, 
played by Mr. Laurance Abbot, was decidedly intermittent, 
whilst his charming daughter, who was Irish in name only, 
was capably, if a little indistinctly, presented by Miss Nelly 
Mignon. 


The Edward Terry D.C. was certainly not at its best in its 
recent performance of ‘* Caste"? at the Passmore Edwards 
Settlement. The fact that, owing to the indisposition of Mr. 
John Lofting, Junr., the part of Captain Hawtree had .to be 
read by an obliging member of the club may have helped to de- 
vitalise the performance. Mr. Cyril Lawrence appeared 
ill at ease as the Hon. George, and spoke indistinctly. 
The Eccles of Mr. Sydney Ewart was portrayed on 
approved lines, but even that spirituous person lacked 
his usual buoyancy. Mr. Ernest Browne as Sam 
Gerridge gave the most consistent and natural reading in the 
cast. Miss Dorothy West rather overdid the boisterousness of 
Polly, and showed us little of the 
tenderness which lies beneath her 


: “ BORG 
happy-go-lucky exterior, Miss Ethyl 0 at: “g 
Jolley looked rather too much the lady Oy J 
for the daughter of Eccles, but played na The: 


the rather stagy part of Esther with a 
nice sense of character. 


** The Price,”’ a one-act play by Miss 
Kate Rorke, the well-known actress, 


and Miss Marion Robertson, one of her 

pupils, recently produced at that snug- Suzanne Trevor 
gest of bijou theatres in Maiden Lane, BON charles Trevor 
proved to be strong dramatic fare. \ u Fitzroy Harding 
doctor is dead, but his ** past ’’ lives .C Sir Horace Hatton 


in the person of one Tessa, a particu- ea 
larly demoralised person, and a little 
daughter. The situation of the play is 
the coming of Tessa to the childless 
widow and her attempt to persuade her 
to adopt her late ~husband’s child so 
that she may escape the stain of her 
unrepentant mother’s surroundings. 


Lady Isabcl Bury 
Mi 


Mrs. Tustall 
Mrs. Putnam 
The vileness of Tessa was strongly por- 
trayed by Miss Marion Robertson 
almost too strongly for the comfort of 
the audience--and Miss Ethel Me- 
Dowall played the doctor's widow with 
true artistry, Miss Kate Rorke must 
have felt very proud of her pupils that 
afternoon, 


The Regalia D.S.-. Was it a bad play or indifferent acting, or 
a mixture of both, which rendered the performance of ‘ Agnes 
de Vere by this club a flat and unprofitable production, un- 
relieved by a sparkle of wit, vivacity, or enthusiasm? Many of 
the characters were good in parts, but none were worthy of 
special mention. The Regalia D.S. can do better than this. 


The Ilford Social Club.‘ Sweet Lavender ’’ has almost be- 
come a good old evergreen in amateur circles. It is certainly 
one of the safest plays a club can put on, and carries a club as 
far on the upward and onward path as safety does in any art. 
Miss Dora May was a success in the name part, but, given a 
pretty face, voice, and figure, the part is not a difficult one. 
If memory does not fail us, Mrs, Ernest Renton has been 
seen as Ruth Holt before, but whether that is so or not her 
performance showed the practised actress. Minnie Gilfillian 
was by no means at her best as portrayed by Miss 
Edith Duck. Dick Phenyl is the one character which 
lingers most tenderly in the memory, but Mr. Sydney Caution 
played it too boisterously. One is apt to forget in the handling 
of a humorous part that the tear of sympathy is just as much 
the reward and crown of true comedy as immoderate laughter. 
The clumsy anties of the drunken Dick may be funny, but such 
humour should not outbalance the pathos of the man’s ever- 
present struggle against his weakness. Mr. G. Lloydd played 
the unthankful part of Clement Dale with a refreshing ease of 


manner, and Mr. Fred Buchanan made much of the ubiquitous 
American. 


dy Club in 
“THE FREEDOM 
OF SUZANNE” 


by Cosmo Gordon Lennox 


Miss FLORENCE LOUISE 


Captain Harry Cecil 
ERNEST W. PEALL 

Tommy Keston ..GEORGE A. BAKER 
BERBER « cacoceccescocsces K. C. M. BEAN 
Lady Charlotte Trevor....Mrs. BARRY 
Miss Fanny Minching 
Miss FLORENCE E, LIDDLE 


iss MADGE BRACKING 
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Mr. Budd.......... E, TUCKER BOND 
Porter at Princess's Hotel 
FRANK ALBERT 


Produced under the direction of FRANK 
SAVE 


Stage Manager - - ERNEST W. PEALL 
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‘“*My Friend The Prince,” as presented by the officers 
attached to the Depot of the Royal Marines, Walmer, assisted 
by resident ladies and gentlemen, lost none of its whimsical 
humour and was distinctly entertaining. Mr. A. Peel, 
R.M.L.I., was excellent, both in make-up and acting, as 
Matthew Jannaway, as were also Mr. J. W. Morris as the 
missing Prince, and Major A. R. H. Hutchinson, R.M.L.I., 
as the Hon. Pete Godolphin, who masquerades as the missing 
Prince to get young Jannaway out of a scrape. Captain C. B. 
Andrews rather overdid the part of the fatuous young barrister, 
but caused great amusement. Of the ladies, Mrs. Hutchinson 
excelled as the charming Gilberte, portraying her change of 
moods with nice understanding ; Miss Hildred Buxton and Miss 
Gladys Congdon being next in artistic merit as Polly Jannaway 
and the Princess respectively. The remainder of the cast 
played with spirit, and ensured those present a most enjoyable 
evening. 


The Comedy Club.—\We have not the slightest hesitation in 
deciding that the performance of ‘‘ The Freedom of Suzanne ”’ 
by this club at the Streatham Town Hall is, in our opinion, 
the soundest and most capable all-round amateur show of the 
month. The journey to and from the Hall was an uncomfort- 
able struggle against wind and rain, 
so that it is all the more delightful to 
report that the performance was worth 
the trouble. We congratulate the 
Comedy Club on its excellent 1o2znd 
performance, and shall have pleasure in 
asking the Club’s acceptance of a 
souvenir reproduction of the design and 
full cast printed on this page. 


Characters Oe The London O. and D.S.—Two 


branches of this vigorous Society took 
part in the performance of ‘‘ The Trial 
by Jury ”’ and *‘ The Arabian Nights ”’ 
at the Cripplegate, the music of two 
dances from ‘*‘ A Forest Dream,’’ which 
in its entirety will be presented for the 
first time by the dancing section on 
April 9th, and some excellent orchestral 
work being included as entr’acte music 
in an already generous programme. 
‘The Trial by Jury,’’ of Gilbert and 
Sullivan fame, lost none of its verve 
and sly humour on this occasion, and 
the stage manager, Mr. A. O. Butler, 
is to be congratulated on his disposal 
of so large a crowd on so small a stage. 
Being far ahead of many similar bodies 
of instrumentalists, it is a pity that the 
L.O.D.S. Orchestra does not cultivate 
the gentle art of sympathetic accom- 
paniment. ‘‘ The Arabian Nights ”’ 
went with commendable swing. We have seldom heard 
more hearty laughter than that which greeted the 
curtain of Act II. Messrs. Chas. Hounsfield, Ernest J. Borrow, 
Theo. Ager, Fred. Gill, Misses Minnie Blake, Rita Gill, Esme 
Proudfoot, Rhoda Whiley, and Lily Morris, each did a fair share 
towards the success of the performance. 


FRANK SAVE 


iss J. F. LEWIS 
s T. M. BROWN 


The Alexander D.C.—Owing to pressure of space we have 


been compelled to omit a notice of the club’s performance of 
‘** The Middleman.” 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 














Dunepin, D.C. (NEw ZEALAND!.—Write to Douglas Cox, 22 Tavistock 
Street, for MS. of “ Brother Officers.” The fee for performance is five 
guineas. The theatrical posters query is not quite in our line, but we 
have passed your letter on to one who knows the business, from whom 
you will hear in due course. We shall be glad to hear of the future work 
of the club. 

“THe MippiteMan ” (L.D.C.).—This play was performed during the 
month, as reported in the foregoing notes. We have not, up to now, a 
further announcement of it. It is a long cast, but the central figure is so 
dominant that other parts, unless wel! played, are rather overpowere.d 
Has your club played ** Proof 
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The _ Playwrights’ 
Association.— This as- 
sociation was started 


in March last by Mr. 
Thorpe Mayne as the 


outcome of certain 
correspondence in the 
Press. Its two chief 


objects are to find plays 
with a marketable value 
by unknown authors, 
and to produce them at 
special matinees or sub- 


mit them to likely 
managers. 
The Association is 


composed of authors 
who as yet have not had 
a three or four act play 
produced at a West End 
London theatre, and is 
controlled entirely by a 
committee elected from 
themselves by  them- 
selves, and at present all 
the officers are unpaid. It is hoped that eventually the Association 
may work itself into such a position as to save managers the 
trouble of reading through much entirely useless manuscript. 
The reading committee have up to date carefully considered 
some 112 plays, from which they have retained 15. From 
this number they have, on the unanimous advice of Messrs. 
M'lan Aynsworth, C. Aubrey Smith, Charles Maude, and 
William Haviland, selected two, namely, ‘‘ The Debt,’’ a one 
act play by Mrs. Tom Godfrey, and ‘‘ Love in a Tangle,”’ a 
three -act comedy by H. B. Vogel. These will be produced 
at a special matinee on Tuesday, November 16th, at the 
Aldwych Theatre. Messrs. Charles Rock, Charles Maude, 
Leonard Calvert, Walter Pearce, Franklyn Dyall, Douglas 
Imbert, Philip Tonge, Madames Ella Erskine, Helen Rouse, 
Mrs, E. H. Brooks, Nancy Price, and others will appear. 
The performance will be under the patronage of Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Royal and His Grace the Duke of 
Fife, and very many of the best known London managers 
and artistes have signified their intention of being present. 
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Mr. N. Thorpe Mayne, Secretary 
Playwrights’ Association 


The Shakespeare Reading Society.—Although the de- 
sirability of erecting a national theatre to the memory 
of Shakespeare may evoke heated discussion, few will 


deprecate the efforts of the Shakespeare Reading Society, 
which resulted in the placing of ‘‘ The Globe Theatre Memorial 
Tablet ’? on the walls of the brewery which now stands where 
Shakespeare’s theatre once stood. A subdued air of mystery 
pervaded the room kindly lent by Lady Brassey for the opening 
meeting of this society’s season. Dramatic performances, 
readings, lectures, soirees, pastoral plays, and lessons in 
elocution will take their usual places on the programme 
arranged for the winter months, but the opening meeting was 
devoted to a debate on the ‘‘ Supernatural in Shakespeare,” 
for which the Bishop of Kensington took the chair. Mr. 
Patrick Kirwan opened as an actor, Mrs. C. Stopes following 
as a student of Shakespeare, and Mr. Lees, author of 
‘*Through the Mist,’’ ‘* The Heretic,’’ etc., who had come 
from Ilfracombe to speak, opposed as a'student of the occult. 
Other speakers were Professor Candy, Colonel Everitt, Mr. 
McKenzie Bell, Miss Julia Smith, and Miss Mabel Davies. 
By what would the average unstudious person have been 


impressed at such a meeting? First, perhaps, by the 
beauty of the room and _ the orderly arrangements; 
then by the skill of the speakers, men and women, 
and the knowledge they had of their subject; and 


that, after all was said and contradicted, so simple and so 
obvious a conclusion as that ‘‘ Shakespeare was possessed of 
a deep and unwavering reverence for the Almighty, with a 
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deep and consistent love for his fellow men,’ could alone be 
agreed upon. Whether his ‘* ghosts’’ were supernatural, 
preternatural, or supernormal; whether they were objective or 
subjeciive in this instance or in that; whether they were 
introduced to pander to the public taste of the day or as a 
trick of a practised dramatist; whether they are represented 
on the stage as was intended by the author; whether they were 
symbolical or clap-trap puppets; whether Shakespeare himself 


_ Was a genius or a psychic; whether or not he had the power 


cf controlling and recording the impressions of his sub- 
conscious state; whether he actually dreamed a dream one 
fair midsummer night, and whether as Prospero he voiced 
his own impressions of life are debatable points and were 
debated earnestly; but the simple fact of his simple reverence 
and belief in God and man was agreed upon by all. . 
ee a 

The British Empire Shakespeare Society has begun the 
season vigorously. As might have been expected the reading 
of ** Much Ado About Nothing ”’ at the Garrick Theatre, kindly 
lent by Mr. Arthur Bourchier, was most enjoyable. It could 
not well have been otherwise with Miss Violet Vanbrugh as 
‘* Beatrice ’? and Mr. Arthur Bourchier as ‘* Benedick,’’ with 
Miss Jessie Bateman as gentle ‘‘ Hero,’? Mr. Harcourt Wil- 
liams as a clear-voiced ‘* Claudio,’? and Mr. Acton Bond and 
Mr. Saintsbury as ‘‘ Don Pedro’’ and his jealous brother, 
‘Don John.” The ‘* Dogberry ” of Mr. Norman Forbes was 
quite one of the best readings. One could almost forget the 
reader’s frock coat and imagine the robes of the pseudo 
magistrate. If we had a regret it was that so much talent 
should be wasted on a “ reading,’’ and that we could not see 
the same cast in the play as a play. But who knows? Perhaps 
Mr. Bourchier may yet be tempted to give a ‘‘ Benedick ’’ to 
the ‘** Beatrice ’’ of Miss Violet Vanbrugh! The distribution 
of prizes won by members of the senior and junior 
branches of the Society was undertaken by the president, 
H.H. Princess Marie Louise of Schleswig-Holstein, followed 
by some short speeches expressing the hearty appreciation and 
thanks of all present to the president and all concerned. 
“Othello ’’ was read by the same society at the Passmore 
Edwards Settlement, Tavistock Place, on the following Sunday 
evening to a deeply interested audience, Mr. Acton Bond, Miss 
Margaret Halstan, and Miss Adeline Bourke appearing as 
Othello, Desdemona, and Emilia respectively, 


2 @ @ 

Mr. Robert Maitland’s Recital.—<A large audience assembled 
at the Bechstein Hall on Tuesday, November 2nd, to hear 
Mr. Robert Maitland. This talented singer was most success- 
ful in his dramatic songs, notably ‘“ Verrath,’’ his connection 
with the operatic stage doubtless accounting for this. Mr. 
Maitland favoured German songs to an extent not altogether 
appreciated by his English audience, many of whom were 
unable to set a proper value on his perfect enunciation. In the 
four Highland folk-songs, a slight German accent was 
noticeable, the absence of which might have added greatly to 
the success of their rendering. At times a slight, almost 
imperceptible, jar in a note spoke of a strain put upons the 
voice at some time or other: Mr. Maitland relies less upon 
beauty of tone than expression and flexibilitv. Indeed, the 
latter qualities are the most striking features of a naturally 
pleasing voice. Mr. Hermann Griinebaum's ‘ 
accompanist deserved special mention. 

2 @ @ ‘ 


The Dramatic Debaters have usually something to say, and 
usually say it very well, but they were not at their best in 
the discussion which followed the reading of the paper prepared 
by Mr. A, R. Oragon on the subject ‘‘ Without Inspiration 
the Drama Faileth,’’ and yet such a statement as ‘‘ even the 
characters created by Shakespeare, with the exception of 
Falstaff and Hamlet, lack the divine spark of life’? was a 
debatable challenge. We were rather with the reader in his 
suggestion that in modern drama more attention is given to” 
plot, situations, and actions than to characterisation. 
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“SIR WALTER RALEGH ” 


A Romantic Play, in Four Acts, by WILLIAM DEVEREUX 
Produced by Mr. LEWIS WALLER on the 13th October, 1909, at the Lyric Theatre, London 























[Foulsham & Banfield 


Miss WINIFRED EMERY as Queen Elizabeth 
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“Sir Walter Ralegh ” at the Lyric Theatre . 


A QUEEN’S LOVE ROMANCE 
By EDWARD MORTON (‘‘Mordred” of The Referee). 


S the romantic hero of what is called, in the lan- 

guage of the theatre, a ‘* costume play,’’ who is 

there to compare with Mr. Lewis Waller? Who? 
l.ike Brutus in the play, ‘‘ 1 pause for a reply.’’ It is 
not too much to say that Mr. Waller looks better, seems 
even more at his ease, in silk and satin, in doublet and 
hose, than in the ordinary clothes of our everyday life. 
Hc has not alone the deportment for this sort of thing, 
he has the grand manner ; and not only the grand manner, 
but just the sonorous voice for it. He wears a sword as 
another man carries a walking stick.- To say so much 
is enough. The news that he contemplates playing 
‘“Cyrano de Bergerac’’ is good hearing, for there is 
surely not an actor on our stage to-day who can get 
nearer to the great 


appropriate to the period of the play as they are to cur 
own times, and to hear Mr. Waller delivering his ringing 
speeches, fired with loyalty, courage and love of country, 

is to understand something of the character of a noble 

Englishman and of the noble heritage that is shared by 
all his countrymen. The familiar story of Sir Walter 
Ralegh’s rich mantle being spread for the Queen to walk 
on is dexterously introduced. It was the obvious thing 
to do, perhaps, yet to have left it out would have been to 
have omitted something which everybody would naturally 
expect to find in such a play. The episode, indeed, makes 
a good beginning for the story of Ralegh’s rise and fall 
in the favour of the Queen, for these issues furnish as much 
of the matter of the plot as his relations with Elizabeth 
Throgmorton, to 





character of that 
great play—certainly 
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whom he is married 
while he is a prisoner 





not the accomplished 
comedian who was, 
for once, out of his 
depth when he at- 
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actor in a single word. 

Mr. Lewis Waller has 
Cyrano’s quality of S 
‘* panache,”’ or, I should say, all the qualities which are 
assumed in that one word: the proud spirit, the high 
courage, the imposing style of doing things, as it were, 
with a flourish—in effect, the ‘‘ panache ’’ of Cyrano de 
Bergerac. The actor is just now in fine feather—which 
is perhaps the nearest equivale nt one can get in English 
to the French word ‘‘ panache’’—in the new piece at 
the Lyric Theatre, and Mr. Lewis Waller is cutting a 
most unmistakable dash as the valiant hero of ‘* Sir 
Walter Ralegh,’’ the new romantic play by Me. 
William Devereux. If the character of Ralegh, as it 
is defined by the dramatist, cannot be said to 
have the depth and variety of Cyrano de Bergerac, 
Mr. Waller’s performance reveals to perfection some 
of the most engaging aspects of this favourite 
actor’s talent. It would be too much to say of Mr. 
Waller’s Ralegh, as M. Rostand says so very graciously 
in the dedication of ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac ’’ to Coquelin, 
that the soul of the man has entered into the body of 
the actor. It is not the purpose of the author of ‘‘ Sir 
Walter Ralegh ’’ to make a searching study of the char- 
acter and fortunes of the high-souled Englishman as 
history has made him known to us, but rather to give us 
a Walter Ralegh, the very flower of gallantry, who is 
as faithful in love and as dauntless in war as the young 
Lochinvar in the poem. 

Sir Walter, to be sure, goes through many trials and 
dangers in the course of the play, and performs prodigics 
of valour, and the dramatist shows a proper understand- 
ing of his business in leaving him supremely happy in the 
end. This is as it should be. We could not bear to have 
it etherwise. The audience asks for nothing more and 
would be satisfied with nothing less. Yet the author 
shows a certain regard for historical perspective, and the 
spacious days of great Elizabeth, and great Elizabeth her- 
self, are most effectively realised. The patrictic sentiments 
expressed by Sir Walter Ralegh, who was an Imperialist 
three hundred years before the term was invented, are 
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not because they are 
slightly misquoted, 
but by reason that 
Ralegh in the play is simply the faithful and devout lover 
of Elizabeth Throgmorton and does not manifest the v very 
least desire to ‘climb’? to the position to which the 
Queen would fain elevate him. Not Joseph could have 
been more exemplary in his conduct towards Potiph‘ar’s 





The Queen replies to Sir Walter 
‘* Who fears to fall should never climb at all” 
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Act lI. ‘‘ The Heron’s Nest” Inn 




















Long Jim romances 
Long Jim (Mr. HERBERT JARMAN): ‘‘ And the Spanish Admiral lay dead at my feet.’’ 
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Walter Ralegh thwarts the Conspirators 
Walter Ralegh (Mr. Lewis WALLER): ‘‘Come on, you traitors! ’’ 
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The Play of the Month (continued ) 


incontinent wife than Sir Walter Ralegh appears in his 
repulse of the amorous advances of the Virgin Queen. 
The plot of the play, indeed, turns not so much upon 
Ralegh’s love tor Elizabeth Throgmorton as upon his duty 
to the Queen, and in his love for the one and _ his 
loyalty to the other he is unswerving from beginning 


to end. But it is the impe rious Sovereign who has 
the first place, if not in his heart at least in his 
attentions. By all the rules of proportion it is 


Elizabeth Throgmorton who should be the character of 
most importance in the play, next to Sir Walter Ralegh, 
yet Elizabeth Throgmorton sinks into comparative 
insignificance beside the Queen, whose character is care- 
fully elaborated by the author and most skilfully played 
by Miss Winifred E mery, who gives us something more 
than the outward semblance of the Cucen. It is the 
Queen’s jealousy of Elizabeth Throgmorton’ s ascendancy 
over Walter Ralegh which is the Co egrva cause of his 
imprisonment in the Tower, and i 
base ends that the Spanish 
Ambassador—-the villain of 
the piece, who combines 
high politics with low cun- 
ning—plays the part of best 
friend to the lovers. Ralegh 
once married to Elizabeth 
Throgmorton his influence 
with the Queen would be. 
gone, so the wicked Spanish 
Ambassador argues, but he 
is mightily mistaken, for 
when the proper time comes 

the Queen can be as un- 
selfish and magnanimous as 
the rest. The Spanish Am- 
bassador is a sinister rascal, 
who comports himself with a 
most unceremonious  disre- 
gard of his high office, vet 
Mr. C. W. Somerset con- 
trives to endow the charac- 
ter with a certain amount of 
dignity and distinction, and 
the actor very cleverly trans- 
poses melodrama to the key 
of comedy. 

Between his love for Eliza- 
beth Throgmorton and_ his 
duty to the Queen Sir Walter 
has a busy and exciting time 
of it. He is a prisoner in 
the Tower when he hears of a plot to murder the 
Queen, and he makes his escape by dropping from 
a window overlooking the river, just in time to 
foil the conspirators. With the chief conspirator 
he engages in deadly combat, which seems a_ very 
reckless thing for him to do, considering the Queen’s 
life depends solely upon his being there to warn her and 
protect her from her enemies. If he had been overcome 
by his adversary——! But we: have no fear for Mr. 
Waller. Come one, come all, we know that he is more 
than a match for the best of them. The duel is one of 
the most desperate encounters, not only with regard to 
the issues involved, but in the conduct of the encounter, 
in which we have ever seen Mr. Lewis Waller engaged. 
The light fades as the fight goes on, and Sir Walter 
catches up a flaming torch. So he fights with a sword in 
one hand and the torch in the other, and pinks his man 
just in time to rescue the Queen from the ambuscade into 
which she has been trappe d. Pascal speculated upon the 
difference that it might have made to the world if Cleo- 
patra’s nose had only been a little longer. [Fancy how the 
course of history might have been changed if Sir Walter 
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Bess pleads with her Brother Court. 
‘* Francis, why don’t you tell me what secret is this?” 
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Ralegh had not got there just in the nick of time to save 
Queen Elizabeth’s life ! 

It is not to be expected that the actions or the characters 
of a play of the class to which ‘tS Sir Walter Ralegh ”’ 
belongs shall conform strictly with the ordinary rules of 
human conduct. Sir Walter is a figure of heroic propor- 
tions; he is ‘* larger than life,’’ and, as such, we are not 
disposed to censure the recklessness with which he ex- 
poses himself to danger at every turn, On the contrary, 
we admire him for it. We should be disappointed if we 
did not see him ‘ facing fearful odds*’ with a light 
heart. We want to see him sweeping everything before 
him, and the dramatist has bountifully provided Mr. 
Waller with the means of gratifying the taste of the 
audience. For the exhibition of gallantry, both in fight- 
ing and in making love, he has some fine chances, 
although he is, perhaps, too much concerned with busi- 
ness of State and too little occupied with his own affairs. 
Devotion to his Queen and country is the motive by which 
he is actuated, rather than 
love for Elizabeth Throg- 
morton; and of the two 
Elizabeths it is the Royal 
lady who js the object of the 
author's particular attention. 
Miss Lilian Braithwaite, who 
plays Elizabeth Throgmor- 
ton, acts very graciously in 
her scenes with her lover, 
but the sentimental interest 
is subordinated to his duties 
to the Queen, in which all 
that is purely sentimental is 
contributed by the “Sovereign 
lady alone. In the character 
of Queen Elizabeth, which is 
played by Miss Winifred 
Emery, the dramatist has 
very carefully, yet unobtru- 
sively, reproduced many of 
the least amiable attributes 
which history assigns to the 
Virgin Queen, and these are 
effectively illustrated by the 
actress, who gives us such a 
perfect picture of Elizaheth 
that she might have stepped 
out of a frame at Hampton 
Miss Emery wears 
the farthingale with an air, 
and even the wings, for 
which the history of costume no doubt affords authority, 
do not seem unbecoming to her, although pedantic 
accuracy in dress, or in any other particular, may 
be unduly insisted upon; and, as Queen Elizabeth 
said to the Mayor of Dover, in the Harrow School song, 
‘ Speeches are things we chiefly bless when once we have 
got them over.’’ The greatness of the Queen: and the 


littleness of the woman-—her parsimonies and her’ 


jealousies—everything is clearly brought out; and in a 
character of such variety Miss Emery’s talent finds full 
expression. It is in the nature of romantic drama, if 
not of the Queen as the dramatist has portrayed her, that 
she should be ultimately reconciled to the marriage of her 
favourite with Elizabeth Throgmorton, and the end of the 
play seems to give the audience a fair promise that 
Ralegh and his wife ‘lived happily ever after ’’—a 
promise which history so terribly belies. 
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The Spanish Ambassador conspires against Ralegh Walter Ralegh’s Gallantry 




















Diego Alvarez (Mr. CATON WOODVILLE) 
Don Bernardino de Mendoza -Spanish Ambassador 
(Mr. C. W. SOMERSET) 


The Queen: *‘S’death, man! Are cloaks so common where you 


come from?”’ 
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odation of her’entourage, the Queen knights the Innkeeper (Mr. ALEC. F. t HOMPSON) 


To avoid paying for the accomm 


The Queen: ‘' Arise, Sir Barnabas Grubb."’ 
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Act Il. The Palace, Greenwich 


Treachery Unmasked 
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Sir Walter scratches 
a message to the 
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Elizabeth Throgmorton (Miss LILIAN BRAITHWAITE) s 
Sir Walter Ralegh (Mr. LEWIS WALLER) grey el 
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Jim lights his master’s pipe 
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Sir Francis Walsingham (Mr. ARTHUR AYERS) 
Sir Walter reveals to the Queen the plot against her life 


ed on Francis Throgmorton to do the deed, while fantastic Antony Babington and a 
mstruck youths descend on Chartley." 
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The Queen discovers Sir Walter’s message 


Oucen Elizabeth (Miss WINIFRED EMERY): ‘God's body! Who has scratched my mirror 





The Attempted Assassination Sir Walter saves the Queen’s life [Foulsham & Banfield 
Francis Throgmorton—Mr. SHIEL BARRY 


Sir Walter Ralegh : ‘‘ The knife must pass through my body first ! 
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Jim lights his master’s pipe 
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Sir Francis Walsingham (Mr. ARTHUR AYERS) 
Sir Walter reveals to the Queen the plot against her life 


ed on Francis Throgmorton to do the deed, while fantastic Antony Babington and a 
xe moonstruck youths descend on Chartley 
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The Queen discovers Sir Walter’s message 
Oucen Elizabeth (Miss WINIFRED EMERY): ‘‘God’s body! Who has scratched my mirror 





The Attempted Assassination— Sir Walter saves the Queen’s life [Koulsham & Banfield 
Francis Throgmorton—Mr. SHIEL BARRY 


Sir Walter Ralegh : ‘‘ The knife must pass through my body first! 
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Act III. 


Love Laughs at Prison Walls 


Scene 1. 


























The Spanish Ambessador tries to 
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The 


Tower 








Ralegh ; ‘* Will you marry me, Bess ?"’ 
Bess: ** Yes.”’ 


The Ambassador (to Sir Walter) : 
‘| offer you the greatest master in the 
world—His Catholic Majesty the King 
of Spain. The worlds beyond the seas 
are worlds indeed. You love power. 
You were born to lead. You shall be 
governor and move all to your will. You 
shall give law to fleets upon the seas and 
armies on the soil. Philip can make you 
Grandee of Spain. Kich among the rich."’ 
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The Marriage in the Tower 


The Puritan Priest (Mr. HUGH B. TABBERER): ** Whom God hath joined together let no man pat asunder 
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Sir Walter discovers from Bess the conspirators’ plans, and escapes from the Tower to rescuc the Queen 
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Act IV. The Palace, Greenwich 


(Six months elapse between Acts III. and IV.) 
Jim returns from the Expedition 
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Jim Longbowe, to Anne (Miss RutH Bower): ‘ See what I have brought you—swears in Spanish like an angel.”’ 
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The Queen’s Vanity 





The Oueen: “I'll have my hair 
Boss. Come—a little 
Sa a God's 


? You are 


changed 
fuller at the 
death! What ails you 


clumsy.’ 
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Oucen “Welcome, Sir 


Walter Welcome back from 
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and I will be silent 


about your marriage,’’ 





The Ambassador urges Bess to be disloyal to her husband 
Let him give up his schemes, leave the Americas alone, 


Ambassador: 


The 

















nore than Sir Walter that night 
take this from Elizabeth.’’ 


The Queen rewards Jim 


The Queen: ** Yc 
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At the Queen’s request, Sir Walter fastens her garter 
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The Queen: ‘‘ Put it on. Why, man, you need not blush; you've seen a leg 
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a Ar. Lewis Waller 


R. LEWIS WALLER, one of the most popular 
actors on the English stage, was born at Bilbao, 
in Spain. His craving for the life of an actor 
led to his first appearance with the late J. L. Toole at 
Toole’s Theatre, in 1883. The 
play owas ‘Uncle Dick's 
Darling,’’ and although the 
part was not a large one his 
efforts were crowned with 
success. As Orlando Mr. 
Waller toured the provinces 
with Madame Modjeska, an 
actress who created some- 
thing of a sensation in’ her 
time. Her Rosalind is not 
yet forgotten by many of the 
public. With 
more or less success he then 
toured with Henry Neville in 
the ‘* Ticket of Leave Man" 
and ** Clanearty."" It) was 
in S87 that Mr. Lewis 
Waller first attracted special 
attention. His performance 
of Roy Carlton in ** Jack in 
the Box’ received the high- 
est commendations from the 
In the title-rale of press of the time. To trace 
“Henry V.” the record of such a career 
would need more space than 
we have at our disposal and we must pass over the actor’s 
splendid achievements in such plays as ** Pygmalion,” 
** Broken Hearts,”’ ‘* The Profligate,’’ ** The Crusaders,”’ 
“A Woman of No Importance,’’ ete., ete., without 
comment. 


playgoing 





Mr. Waller has been 
associated with most of the 
best known actor-managers 
of our times, including Wil- 
son Barrett, Sir John Hare, 
the Kendals, Mrs. Brown- 
Potter, Mrs. Langtry, Sir 
H. Beerbohm Tree, and 
Sir Charles Wyndham. He 
became co-lessee of — the 
Shaftesbury Theatre, with 
H. H. Morell, where they 
produced ** The Manx- 
man."* In 1goo Mr. Waller, 
in conjunction with Mr. 
William Mollison, opened 
a successful season at the 
Lyceum) Theatre with a 
revival of ‘ The Three 
Musketeers.’ 

As D'Artagnan in_ the 
last-mentioned piece, — the 
name of Lewis Waller will 
In the title-réle of be handed down to” the 





‘‘Monsieur Beaucaire.” coming generations. — His 
impersonation of the char- 
acter was a splendid piece of acting. A critic at the time 
described the performance in the following words: ‘* Of 
course, Mr. Lewis Waller is the mainstay of everything. 
Mr. Waller gloried in the character ; he looked and spake 


DD Artaynan to the life. He was a cavalier in spirit, 
speech and bearing; he acted with wonderful gallantry 
and devilment. Making love, fooling Richelieu, fighting 
the Queen's enemies it was all the same to him; he 
carried the play along with 
him, shoulder high, to  sue- 
cess. His) nervousness at 
first was the very thing, 
his bravado always in_ the 
Dumasiest vein.” 

In tgor Mr. Waller leased 
the Comedy and produced 
** Monsieur Beaucaire.’* This 
was one of many of the morc 
recent successes. It) ran) tor 
over four hundred nights with 
an ovation — for 
Beaucaire after each — per- 
formance. As lessee and 
manager oof the — Imperial 
Theatre from tgo2 he pro- 
duced many plays, including 
a revival of ** Monsieur Beau- 
caire.”’ Alfred Sutro’s ‘* The 
Perfect) Lover,”’ produced in 
1905, Was a pronounced suc- 
cess. In 1906) Sir) Arthur 
Conan Doyle’s  ** Brigadier 
Gerard’? was produced, and 
revived later at the Lyric, as 
was also ‘* Monsieur Beaueaire.”’ 

In the title-rdle of “Othello”? vet another leat was added 
to Mr. Waller's wreath of laurel, to be followed by that 
of ** Robin’ Hood,’ whieh was produced at the Lyric 
Theatre, after a short provineial tour with old favourites. 
“Robin Hood” was 
honoured with a command 
performance at Windsor 
before the King and Queen. 
Another command — perform- 
ance took Mr. Lewis) Waller 
to Windsor again in 1907, 
when he appeared as 
Hawkesley in ** Still Waters 
Run Deep” before the King. 
In January last vear ** The 
White Man’ brought all 
London to the doors of the 
Lyric, sinee when Mr. 


Monsicut 





As D’Artagnan in 


‘*The Three Musketeers.” 


Waller’s name has — been 
associated with ‘‘The Duke's 
Motto,’ a revival of * Henry 
V.," ete., ete., and he is now 
delighting crowded houses as 
Sir Walter) Ralegh in’ the 
play of that) name at the 
same theatre. 

Mr. Waller’s career has 
been described as a triumph 
of a pleasing individuality. 
His charm of manner, the 
breezy atmosphere that surrounds him, lending colour, 
vim, and life to otherwise colourless and lifeless: parts, 
his buoyancy, his manliness are resistless to the average 
At times he has selected parts that have not 





As Jim Carston in 


“The White Man.” 


playgoer, 
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suited him, but where he has achieved a partial success 
others would have failed ignominiously. It is just that 
wonderful personality that may be regarded as Mr. Lewis 
Waller’s greatest asset. 


The opinions of the critics on Mr, Waller’s performance in 
his latest production, “* Sir Walter Ralegh,”’ are on the whole 
favourable, 


The Daily Telegraph dealing exhaustively with the play 
says: 

‘In short, he behaves as a hero enacted by Mr. Lewis Waller 
ought to behave—tender in love and gallant in war. And of 
course the part suited Mr. Waller to perfection, and gave him a 
new and valuable opportunity for revealing his most character- 
istic gifts. Mr. Waller can always make a play go, and pleased 
the audience from beginning to end. Enthusiastic calls and re- 
calls after each curtain testified to the perennial and well- 
deserved popularity of Mr. Waller.” 


The Evening Standard describes the performance : 


‘'Mr. Waller as Ralegh has only to do the things he has 
often done before, and he does them grandly. His voice, his 
manner. his virility and his tenderness are irresistible. He 
fights like a lion, loves like a Romeo, and outwits’ wickedness 
like an archangel. In every way he is the cavalier, without fear 
and without reproach.”’ 


Quoted also from the Morning Post is the following :- 


‘Mr. Waller played better than he has done for a long time. 
He has quite regained his wonderful ringing voice, and he was 
more serious, more still, and more dignified than usual. His 
acting called forth from the audience cheers and yells and 
screams of delight, and at the end he received a magnificent 
ovation.’ 


The Era, the recognised organ of the profession, is deservedly 
flattering in its criticism : 


‘*As Sir Walter Ralegh Mr. Lewis Waller had a part of the 
sort in which his soul delights; and his sword and dagger fight 
with Mr. rank Woolfe, as John Savage, was a most thrilling, 
exciting, and popular performance. This combat alone was 
enough to make the success of the piece, and when to it were 
joined Mr. Waller’s well-sustained energy and earnestness, his 
manly and chivalrous bearing, and his gallant gaiety, his triumph 
may be imagined.” 


The play is going well at the ‘Lyric, and we are informed 
that the booking already runs well into January. 








THE AUTHOR 


IKE many other clever playwrights, Mr. Wm. Devereux 
} eee mn the instincts of author and actor. His connection 
with the stage dates back many years, but he first claimed 
public attention by his performance in ‘* The Mummy and the 
Humming Bird,’’ produced at Wyndham's Theatre, in October, 
igor. A year later 
found him playing 
at His Majesty’s as 
Charles Minghelli, in 
“The Eternal City.” 
Gradually establishing 
a reputation for himself 
by good work in such 
plays as “A Soul’s 
Tragedy,’’ ** A Man and 
Himself,’’ ‘* Du Barri,” 
etc., he made a decided 
hit as Schram in ‘* Leah 
Kleschna,"’ at the New 
Theatre, in May, 1905. 
Mr. Devereux, in co- 
operation with Mr, 
Henry Hamilton, wrote 
“Robin Hood,’ pro- 
duced by Mr. Lewis 
Waller at the Lyric in 
October, 1906. Mr. Fred 
Terry produced “‘ Henry 
of Navarre,”’ in 1908, 
which play was speci- 
ally written for him by Mr. Devereux. Playgoers have shown 
a distinct liking for the latest production of Mr, Devereux’s 
facile pen, ‘* Sir Walter Ralegh,’’ which is now running merrily 
along at the Lyric with Mr, Lewis Waller in the title-réle. 


Photo) 
Mr. WILLIAM DEVEREUX 
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° A Chat with 
2 Miss Winifred Emery 


ODPPPAPPPPAPPPPOOOOOCOOLT] 


LTHOUGH Miss Winifred Emery was gowned in the stiff 

fashion of other days for her impersonation of Good Queen 
Bess, she greeted me with the frank alertness of the twentieth-cen- 
tury woman when I'entered her dressing-room at the Lyric for the 
interview she had kindly promised THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY. 

‘*T think my part in Sir Walter Ralegh the finest that I have 
ever been asked to play, and one that gives me immense satisfac- 
tion in the playing,’’ she said in reply to my first query. ‘‘ The 
character of Queen Elizabeth has always attracted me, for it seems 
to embody all the weakness and strength, the smallness and the 
greatness, of woman’s nature. Few women would have made better 
use of the almost autocratic power placed in her beautiful hands; 
history itself illustrates how much ill she might have done. Even 
at school my admiration for her, as woman and sovereign, caused 
some surprise, for most of my girl friends adored the beautiful and 
apparently ill-used Queen of Scots. We had many heated discussions 
on the qualities of the two women, and I was always made to admit 
that my favourite did misuse her royal prerogative in the execution of 
her cousin, but always maintained that the unfortunate Mary would 
not have forgiven as much as did Elizabeth. Another point of 
interest to me in the part is that it is the first time I have depicted 
an actual historical personage, royal or otherwise, on the stage. 

‘* Even the dresses and accessories are interesting, for they are 
faithful copies, only slightly modified, of reliable paintings of 
Queen Elizabeth. My appearance in the dress I wear in Act II. 
always causes a wave of amusement in the house, but if my good 
friends in front could have seen me in the exact copy of the dress 
worn by the Queen their mirth would know no bounds. Person- 
ally, I was prepared to wear anything which would make my pre- 
sentment of the part exact and complete, but Mr. Lewis Waller 
recommended some slight modification ! 

‘*The abrupt change from one mood to another? Well, is not 
such variableness essentially feminine? The woman of to-day may 
have learned to control her temper, but it is possible that by the 
habit of calm and judicious calculation she loses some of the 
spontaneous generosity which distinguished many of the actions of 
Queen Elizabeth. Do you wish me to tell you that the women of 
to-day are just as vain, as devoted to fashion, and as unscrupulous 
in their methods, when their hearts are set on personal adornment, 
personal favour, and personal advancement, as was Elizabeth? In 
spite of her many weaknesses, perhaps because of them, she was 
a true and permanent type of a strong-brained, capable woman, 
and I am proud to interpret her character as it is drawn, and drawn 
with care and insight, by Mr. William Devereux. 

‘* About myself? Well, I have always had a great desire to play 
character parts. My father, as perhaps you know, was a fine 
exponent of such parts, but up to now, either from accident or 
because I have no special trick of manner or physique, I have 
played ‘straight’ parts. Now I have made a start with Queen 
Elizabeth I hope to continue and disguise my own personality in 
that of others. I believe that there is a public for good historical 
drama, well cast and staged, don’t you? ” 

Remembering the phenomenal success achieved by at least two 
plays of this class during the last few years, I frankly agreed with 
Miss Winifred Emery. 

‘* Now you are a something a little out of my province,”’ 
she said, as I introduced the subject of the censorship. ‘‘I leave 
all managerial matters to Mr. Cyril Maude, and I think he has 
given a decided opinion on the subject; but I shall do no harm in 
saying that I think the censorship a necessary part of the proper 
conduct of the stage. Few of those in actual management desire 
any alteration, I think.’’ 

This non-committal reply, accompanied by the deference to the 
opinion of a husband, which one hardly expects nowadays, led up 
to the query as to the extent of Miss Winifred Emery’s sympathy 
with the Woman’s Suffrage movement. 

‘*T am heart and soul with any movement which will result in 
the betterment of the position of women generally, and especially 
that of women workers, although I am prepared to admit that 
women of the day are well looked after under the present regime. 
Whether or not the jright to vote will be of continuous advantage 
to the community at large remains, of course, to proved. It 
cannot be disputed \that many women are more fully qualified 
mentally and socially than some men who enjoy -the privilege of 
voting: but, in spite of this, I sometimes wonder whether the cause 
is really worthy of\ the whole-hearted, noble enthusiasm which 
lies like a gem in a erude setting of cheap martyrdom and unseemly 
brawls. No, don’t take an active part one way or the other. 
Most members of the profession, shidiher men or women, have to 
face the fact that the publicity of their calling induces undue 
interest in their personal movements, and gives, perhaps, more 
importance to an appearance at a meeting than was intended.” 

‘* A National Theatre? No, I don’t think it is at all necessary, 
nor do I think it would a success in the most glorious, most 
cosmopolitan, and withal most commercial city in the world !”’ 
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MISS It is interesting to note in collecting facts of Miss 
WINIFRED Winifred Emery’s personal and _ professional 
EMRRY, career that her father, grandfather, and greai- 
grandfather were actors of repute in their day. She was born 
at Manchester, made her first Stage appearance as a child in 
Liverpool, appearing in London at the age of thirteen at the 
Princess’s, and at the Imperial Theatre some four years later. 
Space will not permit of our recording all the parts Miss 
Winifred Emery has created and portrayed, but a glance at the 
list of managers under whom she graduated tells its own tale. 
An engagement to appear with Wilson Barrett in Leeds was 
succeeded by her accompanying him in the early eighties to the 
Court Theatre, where she understudied Madame Modjeska, as 
well as played important parts with that distinguished Polish 
actress. A short engagement with the successful Hare and 
Kendal management at the St. James’s was followed by some 
years of work with Sir Henry Irving, interrupted occasionally 
by visits to the Vaudeville and elsewhere. Engagements at 


Terry’s, the Vaudeville, and Drury Lane were succeeded 
by an appearance with Wilson Barrett in that fine 
but short-lived theatre, the New Olympic. After appear- 
ing at the Shaftesbury, the Avenue, and St. James’s 
—-playing Lady Windermere in ‘‘ Lady Windermere’s 
Fan” at the last-named house—she joined her husband, 


Mr. Cyril Maude, at the Haymarket, and was seen in that 
successful series of plays commencing with ‘‘ Under the Red 
Robe.’’ After a regrettable absence from the stage for three 
years on account of serious illness, Miss Winifred Emery made 
a welcome reappearance as Beatrice in ‘* Much Ado About 
Nothing ”’ at His Majesty’s, and is to-day able to say that she 
never felt better or more fit for work in her life. 





MISS Miss Lilian Braithwaite is distinctly an 
LILIAN ~ actress of temperament, and gives to 
BRAITHWAITE. 


every part she takes an air of complete- 
ness wholly devoid of any straining after effect. Traces of her 
work in old comedies and Shakespearian plays with Mr. 
William Haviland and afterwards with F. R. Benson’s com- 
panies are to be found in her easy diction and careful study of 
the character she has to create. Her first London engagement 
was with Fred Terry and his clever wife in ‘‘ Sweet Nell of 
Old Drury,” after a long tour under the same management, 
during which she played Celia to the Rosalind of Miss Julia 
Neilson. Her sudden appearance in the front ranks of the 
profession, when she joined George Alexander to play leading 
lady in those plays which followed the production of ‘‘ The 
Importance of Being Earnest ’’ at the St. James’s, was a well- 
deserved reward for much study and hard work. 





MR. Mr. Shiel Barry commenced his _ theatrical 
SHIEL career with Mr. Forbes Robertson, becoming 
BARRY. 


assistant stage manager after a few years. His 
first appearance on the stage was made in Berlin as Fleance in 
‘* Macheth,’’ afterwards touring with “ fit-ups,’’ and as stage 
manager with ‘‘ Whitewashings Julia.’’” He made his first 
appearance in London as Michael O’Donoghue in ‘ Peggy 
Machree ’’ at Wyndham’s. in 1906 he joined Mr. Lewis 
Waller to play in ‘‘ The Harlequin King” at the Imperial 
Theatre, and has played under the same management ever 
since. Mr. Barry’s impersonation of Francis Throgmorton is 
one of the best in the cast. 





MR. Mr. Herbert Jarman has a goodly number of 
HERBERT — Shakespearian impersonations to his credit, for 
JARMAN. 


he has played the Ghost in ‘* Hamlet,’’ Dog- 
berry in ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing,’’ Prince of Morocco in 
““The Merchant of Venice,"” Dromio in ‘‘ The Comedy of 
Errors,’’ Touchstone in ‘‘ As You Like It,’’ Quince in ‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ Clown in ‘‘ Twelfth Night,’ 
Mercutio in ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’? Autolycus in ‘“* A Winter’s 
Tale.’’ There is little doubt that this breadth of experience in 
handling character parts enables him to represent “‘ Long Jim,”’ 
Ralegh’s servant, with such gusto. There is nothing stunted 








about Mr, Jarman’s reading of the part, and his lies are 
prodigious. j 





MR. Mr. C. W. Somerset’s experience of the stage 
Cc. W. has been long and varied, for he was a member 
SOMERSET. of the Craven-Robertson ‘ Caste ** Company in 
the seventies, and he has appeared in nearly every theatre in 
London. He toured his own companies in extensive provincial 
tours, and ‘has taken part in some of Sir Herbert Tree’s most 
important productions. His first London engagement was at 
the now demolished Olympic Theatre, afterwards appearing 
as Siward in the Drury Lane production of ‘* Macbeth” in 
1882. A long series of successes followed, including the por- 
trayal of the Old Earl in “ Little Lord Fauntieroy,’’ Digby 
Grant in “The Two Roses,’’ Cyrus Blenkarn in “* The 
Middleman,” Sir Richard Shilliter, Q.C., in ‘ Lady Bounti- 
ful,” Sir Herbert Tree’s original part in “‘A Bunch of 
Violets,” the Earl of Harpenden in ‘* Boys Together.”” His 
Autolycus in ** A Winter’s Tale ’’ and his Saunders in ** Idols "’ 
are recent enough to be remembered by us all. As the Spanish 
Ambassador in ‘*‘ Sir Walter Ralegh ’? Mr, Somerset gives a 
fine and consistent presentment of a man subtle, proud, and 
vindictive, which must.rank amongst his best performances. 





MR. TOM - One: would hardly credit the impersonator of 
Leg the dignified Lord Burghley with being an 


adept in the designing of historical and other 
costumes, but that he has decided talent in this direction is 
evidenced by the accuracy of detail and appropriateness of design 
of those seen in ‘* Sir Walter Ralegh ’’ and such picturesque 
productions as ‘‘ A Lady of Quality,” ‘* A Queen’s Romance ”’ 
(for the scenery and properties of which he was also re- 
sponsible), ‘* Hamlet,’’ ‘‘ The Harlequin King,’ and the 
Chelsea Pageant. His most picturesque parts have been 
Nero in ‘* The Sign of the Cross’’ with Ben Greet, and 
Richelieu in ‘‘ The Three Musketeers ’’ with Lewis Waller. 
He also played Pistol in Calvert’s revival of ‘‘ Henry IV.’ at 
Manchester. In addition to being an actor°and designer Mr. 
Heslewood is a dramatic author, and is responsible, with Mr. 
Laurence Irving, for ‘* The Lion and the Unicorn,”’ 





MR. Mr. A, E. George, who is one of the group of 
A. E. conspirators who seek ‘to dethrone Elizabeth and 
GEORGE. 


crown Mary, was intended for the profession of 
a schoolmaster, and was educated at the Choir School of 
Lincoln Cathedral. After’ considerable stage training in 
F. R. Benson’s company he toured in South Africa with Miss 
Fortescue. His first London engagement was to play in 
‘* Rosemary ’? with Sir Charles Wyndham. Mr. George has 
played under varied management, and concluded a three years 
engagement with Mr. Lewis Waller prior to his rejoining him 
to play in ‘‘ The Explorer.’’ He played AZsop in ‘‘ The Duke's 
Motto,’’ Fluellen in ‘‘ King Henry V.,”’ the latter being one of 
his most successful impersonations. 
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The Heroic Lunatic 


By JAMES 


I; are all tired of novels, and some of us are weary 

of history, which is the most solemn form of prose 

fiction. We find little nutriment in modern poetry, 
and even the flavour of memoirs and diaries and journals 
does not stimulate our jaded appetite. We live in an 
age when man writes too much and reads too much, and 
when his voracious mind is surfeited with trivial facts. 
Man is tired of man, and in the immensity of his ennui 
he turns for consolation to Nature. Her versatility is 
inexhaustible and her humour is never stale. As she 
gives up her secrets to the only real adventurer left, the 
man of science, we feel that we get life in a new per- 
spective, and can see ourselves and our fellows in a true 
light. Being sorely fatigued by the spectacle of little 
politicians squabbling over little straws—being vastly 
bored by all the little writers who write little books—I 
find in Lieutenant Shackleton’s wonderful book, ‘* The 
Heart of the Antarctic’’ (William Heinemann) a rest 
and a relief and a recuperation. Here I escape from the 
burden of words and the imposture of philosophies into 
something like reality—the reality of real men doing real 
things with real aims, suffering real agony, fighting a 
real fight. 

Of course, in the dark deeps of human life there is 
this reality; but the sense of it is destroyed by literature 
and by civilisation. Few of us know the authentic horror 
of starvation. We now die, not because we are starved 
to death, but rather because we are dieted to death. We 
are killed nowadays by surfeits and not by famines, 
for Nature is an incorrigible humorist, and she can play 
her tricks upon us no matter how cleverly we dodge and 
evade her. Could anything be more humorous than the 
contrast between the wretch unwillingly starving in a 
London slum and Shackleton willingly starving in the 
Antarctic waste? No animal save man would be mad 
enough to toil for four years in order to reach a hellish 
spot where a mouthful of horseflesh is a dainty, and where 
the most precious thing in the world—far more precious 
than the Koh-i-Noor—is a crumb fallen from the nibbled 
edge of a biscuit. I say that is a humorous thing, and 
yet the humour of it actually coincides with the highest 
pitch of heroism. Shackleton is a hero and a lunatic 
at the same moment. Indeed, it may be said that the 
supremest heroism is also the supremest lunacy. You 
laugh at the splendid folly of the man, and yet your very 
laughter is ringing with admiration. 

The great joke of Shackleton’s story is hunger, always 
hunger. In fact, the true hero of the great adventure is 
not Shackleton at all—it is Shackleton’s stomach; for 
when he got to grips with Nature he discovered that he 
had turned into a primitive animal, not at all different 
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from the penguins and skuas and seals and sea-leopards 
and killer-whales and rotifers and water-bears. who were 
his fellow-citizens—nay, his brothers—in the Sahara of 
snow. The story is food, food, food, from beginning 
to end. The very hut that shelters Shackleton and his 
companions is built of food, and as the four men and 
the four ponies push their insane way towards the Pole 
the tune they tramp to is food, food, food. 

I am interested in those four ponies. Their names 
ought to be remembered—Quan, Grisi, Chinaman, and 
Socks. Let me tell you about their adventures, for by 
this time you are all familiar with the human beings and 
their doings. To most of my readers the exploits of the 
ponies will be new. Their tortures on the deck of the 
Nimrod were extreme. If you can, try to imagine the 
sufferings of the ten ponies on the forward deck of the 
forty-year old little sealer, as she rolled 50 degrees in 
a furious gale. The seas broke over them as they stood 
in their stalls. One of the ponies fell down and was 
rolled to starboard and to larboard through the terrors 
of one awful night. Poor ‘‘ Doctor’’ greedily ate the 
handfuls of hay given to him, but the cold seas washed 
over him and wrecked him, and in the morning he was 
shot. ‘‘ Zulu’’ also was shot after the Nimrod reached 
the Antarctic—he had been knocked about too badly. Of 
the remaining eight, four died in a month. They ate the 
volcanic sand because it had a saline flavour, due to the 
blizzards which sprayed the shore with sea-water. Many 
pounds of sand were found in ‘‘ Sandy’s’’ stomach. 
‘* Quan ”’ was a delightfully mischievous beast, fond of 
biting his tether. When a chain was substituted he kept 
his masters awake by rattling it. He also liked to pull 
back the steel rope to which he was tethered, and then 
let it go with a bang. 

The ponies delighted in nocturnal devilry. One night 
Quan had eaten away the straps on his rug, and Grisi 
and Socks were found fighting over it. Quan had also 
chewed Chinaman’s tether, and Chinaman was busy at 
one of the sledges chewing rope. A night or two later 
Quan and) Chinaman were caught eating Quan’s rug. 
Indeed, within one week Quan ate the greater part of a 
horse-cloth, about a fathom of rope, several pieces of 
leather, and odds and ends such as a ‘nose-bag buckle ; 
but his digestion was marvellous, and he seemed to thrive 
on his strange diet. ‘‘ He would rather eat a yard of 
creosoted rope than his maize. . . I had to get out last 
night to stop Socks biting and swallowing lumps out of 
Quan’s tail.’ 

But the hardships of the southward march slowly break 
the hearts of these brave brutes. Their feet sink eight 
or ten inches in the snow-crust at every step, and the 
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From the Bookshelves (continued) 


chafing galls their fetlocks. The men have to hold up 
the ponies. Chinaman is the first to be shot and eaten 
by the hungry men. Mr. Shackleton says that ‘‘ the 
killing of the ponies was not pleasant work.’’ They 
threw up a snow mound to leeward of the camp, so that 
no smell of blood could come down wind; and they took 
the pony behind this, out of sight of the others. The 
sound of the revolver shot did not travel far on the wide 
open plain. _The revolver was held about .three inches 
from the forehead, and one shot caused instant death. 
Then the throat was cut arid the blood allowed to run 
away. ‘The carcase was skinned and the meat taken off 
the legs, shoulder and back. ‘‘ We had fried pony for 
dinner to-night, and raw pony, frozen, on the march.’’ 
The tragedy is grimmer when Grisi goes snow-blind. 
‘* The snow-blindness was bad for him, putting him off 
his feed.’’ So Grisi is shot. Next day Quan and Socks 
sank in the snow up to their bellies as they dragged the 
sledges along. On the following day both Quan and 
Socks are snow-blind, and shades are put on their eyes. 
‘* Quan is very shaky, poor beast.’’ The men take turns 
of an hour each hauling at Quan’s sledge to help him. 
At this stage of the stark adventure the men cease to 
be men and the horses cease to be horses—they are 
ground down to a common level by hunger and drudgery. 
When old Quan is shot I feel the pity of it in my bones. 
“‘ He was well fed to the last,’’ says Mr. Shackleton. 
Next day they had ‘‘ some of Quan cooked, but he was 
very tough meat, poor old beast.’’ I say it was pure 
cannibalism ! But now mark this intolerably painful 
sequel : ** Socks, the only pony left, is lonely. He whin- 
nied all night for his lost companion.’’ Somehow, I am 
more deeply moved by that sentence than by any other 
in the whole grim story. I am positively relieved when 
Socks falls through the snow-crust over a crevasse and 
vanishes into the gulf: ‘‘ Wild says he just felt a sort of 
rushing wind, the leading rope was snatched from his 
hand, and he put out his arms and just caught the further 
edge of the chasm. We lay down on our stomachs and 
looked over into the gulf, but no sound or sign came to 
us; a black, bottomless pit it seemed to be. We hitched 
the pony sledge to ourselves and started off again, now 
with a weight of 1,000 lb. for the four of us.’’ I cannot 
forget Socks in the blaze of Shackleton’s glory. Poor 
beast, he sleeps his last sleep in his deep Polar grave, 
the only kero of the four who was not cut up and eaten. 
I like Shackleton’s description of Antarctic headache : 
‘‘ The sensation is as though the nerves were being 
twisted up with a corkscrew and then pulled out.’’ The 
herror of hunger is packed into these words :—-‘‘ Fecl 
starving for food. Talk of it all day.’’ That is the 
black end of the adventure—“ all thinking and talking of 
food ’’—‘‘ all our thoughts are of food.’’ Then coms 
this terrible entry in the diary: ‘‘ We got Chinaman’s 
liver. It tasted splendid.» We looked round for any 
spare bits of meat, and while I was digging in the snow 
I came across some hard red stuff, Chinaman’s: blood, 
frozen into a solid core. Wedug it up. It was like beef- 
tea when boiled up.’’ But even this is beaten by this 
ghastly passage:—‘‘ We all have tragic dreams of 
getting food to eat, but rarely have the satisfaction of 
dreaming that we are actually eating. Last night I did 
taste bread and butter.’’ That is raw reality. Not even 
Shakespeare could have imagined it. But here is another 
miracle of realism: ‘‘ If one of us dropped a crumb, the 
others would‘point it out, and the owner would wet his 
finger in his mouth and pick up the morsel.’’ Fancy! 


the owner of a crumb! 
Fear Dory 





The Motor Maid. By C. N. & A, M.. ‘WiLviamMson, 


(Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.) 
OW ghastly it must be for a gentleman to be 
chauffeur to a parvenue ! 


for a lady 


And how much ghastlier 
to be lady’s maid! We can. imagine 
the sighs of relief with which 
Jack Dane and Mademoiselle 
d’Angely hailed each other as 
companions in—in Purgatory. 
Of course, love at first sight 
was inevitable. And equally, 
of course, there were difficul- 
ties in the way. Neither of the 
lovers had any money, and 


each imagined the other's 
heart was the property of 
somebody else. But it’s a 


poor hero or heroine who 
can’t be lucky in a _ novel. - 
And, the last we read of the 
— } pair, Mademoiselle d’Angely 
Photo) Elliott Fry was as happy as a squirrel, 

Mr. C. N. Williamson. and Jack Dane had just rein- « 
stated himself in the good graces of an old and delight- 
fully rich maiden aunt. 

There is a real open-air atmosphere about The Motor 
Maid, and the narrative swings along as smoothly and 
agreeably as the.motor the maid rode upon, (The descrip- 
tion of the tour makes one long for that relative with 
the big car—and the kind invitation—to make his belated 
appearance.), The character-studies in the book are. also 
excellent, Lady Turnour—formerly lodging - house 
keeper, now second wife of 
Sir Samuel Turnour, maker 
of ‘‘pills and millions ’’— 
being an _ especially happy 
caricature of a _ parvenue. 
Her devoted husband like- 
wise deserves his meed of 
praise. He may have been 
common, but he was common 
‘‘in a good, almost pathetic, 
way,’’ and we feel sure he 
was a gentleman at heart— 
for, after all, kindliness is 
about the only qualification 
for a gentleman that matters. 
Miss Paget plays her little 
part satisfactorily, and Bertie 
the Bounder is not less ob- ; ; 
jectionable than some people we have met in real life. 
From the glimpse we caught of Lady Kilmarny we con- 
clude she was a dear, and from our like scrappy acquaint- 





Photo (btleort @ Fry 


Mrs. A. M. Williamson. 


ance with Monsieur Charretier are quite sure he deserved 


79 


all the animosity he aroused in the breast of the woman 
he loved. 


The Havén, by Even Puttirorrs. (John Murray, 6s.) 

‘‘] will go back to the great sweet mother, 

Mother, and lover of men, the sea !’’ 

HERE is no mention of the above text in The 

Haven, but it is none the less the text on which 
Mr. Eden - Phillpotts has (unconsciously) preached his 
latest fascinating sermon—-a sermon of wind and wave, 
red fallow and Brixham fisher-lolk. John Major ‘* sprang 
from a long line of Christian fishermen, and rejoiced that 
such men had been among the first ‘ciends of his Lord. 
He loved the sea as-only those with generations of sea- 
men’s blood in their veins can love it, and it was his 
dearest wish that his son, his grandson, and all suc- 
ceeding Majors should look to the sea for their daily 
bread. Alas for the vanity of human wishes! Ned, 
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his only boy, hated the water. It was a source of con- 
solation to him that the Bible explicitly stated ‘‘ there 
would be no more sea in Heaven ’’—just as to his parent 
‘this assurance was the most distressing within the 
covers of the Word.’’ Still, Ned was a dutiful son, and, 
knowing how near his father’s ambition lay to his heart, 
he struggled manfully against Nature for some years. 
Nature, however, proved too much for him in the end, 
and John Major had to admit, though it cut him to the 
quick to do so, that his son had proved himself a born 
landsman. He bowed to the inevitable—and Ned went 
straight off to work on Berry Farm. 

How he revelled in existence now! ‘ Life that had 
dragged at sea began to race aghore. . The labour he 
delighted in was not labour. Weary and rejoicing he 
came to the end of each day; hungry to be on the land 
he woke and went forth again.’’ 

Ned married his master’s daughter, Deborah Honey- 
will, whom he had loved from boyhood, and his happi- 
ness was now complete—too complete to last. One sad 
day in September his baby girl was playing on Berry 
Head—" deliberately rolling over and over among the 
flowers, for delight of rolling, as children love to do ’’— 
and Deborah, in agony, ran to save her. Too late! Both 
child and mother went over the cliff. By a miracle the 
former was saved, but for the woman—‘‘ She comed 
on a rock on her back, and ‘twas a terrible cruel crunch, 
master. She’m dead, poor lamb, without a doubt.”’ 

Joy had gone out of Ned’s life now. He loathed the 
loam and the turf that had once been so dear to him; 
then it was that what was bred in the bone came out 
in the flesh, The sea began to call to him in his 
tribulation as it had never called to him before. He 
heard the voice of the grim consoler, even as the greatest 
of modern poets heard it when he was crossed in love, 
and, like him, he ‘* went back to the great sweet mother.”’ 
John Major lived to see the dream of his life realised. 
When he sailed out of sight of Berry Head in the last 
chapter his son and his grandson—his daughter’s boy— 
sailed with him. 

We find it hard to restrain our enthusiasm within 
reasonable bounds when speaking of this book. Mr. 
Phillpotts knows better than any other living man the 
quickest way to the heart of a Devonian. To read The 
Haven is like getting another glimpse of Torbay, with 
the ‘‘ good red earth,’’ and trees growing down to the 
water's edge. Not a touch but counts—the little touches 
most of all. It makes one quite homesick to read of ‘‘ poor 
young Bolder ’’ being thrown out of one of Hancock’s 
swinging-boats at Brixham Regatta, and breaking his 
neck—which sounds rather like an Irishism ! 


The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. With Designs 

by Amprose Duptey. (Chatto & Windus. © 2s. 6d.) 

AN CHAUCER, well of English undefiled, is also 

a well of inexhaustible delight to us—as, indeed, 
he must be to anyone who takes the trouble to give his 
musical bon mots a fair hearing-—and it is a real pleasure 
to watch the great-hearted genius of the fourteenth cen- 
tury coming, at the beginning of the twentieth, so 
triumphantly into his own. It would seem that the 
general reader, no less than the scholar, is at last begin- 
ning to realise that Chaucer is one of the four brightest 
gems in the crown of English poetry—and a poet unsur- 
passed for charm in any language. By an ironical trick 
of Fate his best-known work is perhaps the one most 
calculated to damp the ardour of the would-be enthusiast, 
for we think we are right in saying that nothing in 
Chaucer—not even the ‘‘Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale ’’— 
offers more difficulties to the beginner than the Prologue. 
Still, if hard words bristle, and dark sayings jostle, the 
triumph of conquest is a triumph indeed. And an illus- 





From the Bookshelves (continued) 


trated Prologue is half the battle. Wherefore we gladly 
welcome the latest edition of the old-world masterpiece 
issued by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. Mr. Ambrose 
Dudley’s designs are not quite so good as we expected, 
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From a Design by Mr. Ambrose Dudley. 
By kiad permission of Messrs. Chatto and Windus. 


but they will serve; while the general get-up of 
the book, including the text—that of Professor Skeat— 
which is printed in old-fashioned type, makes it a produc- 
tion that should appeal to every lover of the Father of 
English Literature. 


Sailors’ Knots. By W. W. Jacoss. (Methuen & Co. 
3s. 6d.) 

E wonder if Mr. Jacobs will ever invent a new 

character. Not that we particularly want him to, 
for we feel we could read about Ginger Dick, Bob Pretty, 
and the rest of the merry company till Doomsday. But 
it is a curious fact that a 
writer, who exhibits so much 
dexterity in varying his plots 
and situations, should ap- 
parently be quite content to 
forego any addition to his 
long familiar list of charac- 
ters. He takes us from the 
old man at the Cauliflower to 
the. night-watchman on the 
wharf, and from the night- 
watchman on the wharf back 
to the old man at the Cauli- 
flower. And the old man is 
always thirsty, and the night- 
watehman has just finished { 
having ‘‘ words.’’ And each photo) 
unburdens himself of a remini- 
scence we would not miss for 
sunis untold. Mr. Jacobs next obliges with a story in the 
third person about a pretty girl and a waggish 
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From the Bookshelves (continued) 


young man—preferably a sailor—and another about 
a seedy gentleman who endeavours more or less 
vainly to get the better of a sharp-witted and sharp- 
tongued wife. Then, for a variation, we find ourselves 
tearing through some very nightmare of a yarn with 
our belief in the supernatural increasing at every line, and 
after that—we go back to the night-watchman. Thus 
the delightful process is repeated, and we murmur at the 
end of the book, as we have murmured ‘so often before, 
‘* However does he keep it up? ”’ 

That the author does keep it up anyone who reads 
Sailors’ Knots wiJl soon discover for himself. It is 
as difficult to detect any signs of staleness or hack-work 
in the dozen stories here offered for perusal as in the 
dozen illustrations supplied by Mr. Will Owen. W. W. 
Jacobs is still the greatest living English humorist. As 
for the one hair-raiser with which he has thought fit to 
give us the creeps in this particular volume, our only hope 
is that, if ever it falls to our lot to pass a night in a 
haunted building, we shall succeed in forgetting for’ the 
occasion that we ever read ‘‘ The Toll-House ’’! 


Re-birth. By RaTHMELL WILSON. 
Ltd. 6s.) 


HE chief value of Re-birth lies in its promise. 

Mr. Rathmell Wilson has improved out of all know- 
ledge since the days whenthe used to pen pretty trifles for 
the Varsity, but he has yet much to learn. ‘‘ There is 
an almost womanly delicacy 
about his work’’-—as_ the 
critics said of his own hero, 
Percival Nairns—but hand 
in hand with this delicacy 
goes a shortcoming which, 
for want of a better expres- 
sion, may be characterised as 
lack of gumption. If Mr. 
Wilson is ever to fulfil the 
expectations we have formed 
of him, he must learn to 
avoid the _ finicking fan- 
tasies, the psychological dis- 
courses, and the rest of the 
airy lumber, in which he at 
present so much delights. He 
must put more ‘‘ meat ’’ into 
his narrative—must tell us a 
good deal more about the 
passions of his characters and a good deal less about their 
souls. If only he would realise it, the forty odd pages 
in which he introduces—and dismisses--Moyra Cavan- 
nagh, the Irish actress, are worth almost all the other 
chapters put together. She is a being of real flesh and 
blood. When the inconstant hero spins her his prepos- 
terous yarn about another ‘‘ destined’’ woman, and 
bolsters it up with a miserable offer of devoted friendship, 
she replies with a vigour which we doubt if the author 
himself suspected. 

‘* How can you be so foolish? You offer me friendship 
when I tell you I would go through Hell for you. Friend- 
ship ! friendship ! friendship ! The dreadful, shallow, grin- 
ning word kills me, mocks me, outrages me. I tell you I 
love you—love you with all my heart and soul. My heart 
cries out for you; my body yearns for you; my soul is hun- 
gry for you, and you mutter about friendship. Curse friend- 
ship! Go to your destined woman. Go to her and leave 
me alone. For God’s sake leave me alone.’’ 

We have suggested that Mr. Wilson may do great 
things some day. If only his matter were on a level with 
his style he might almost begin at once. But until he 
learns that any book to be good must be human, his 
finished style will be largely wasted. When his work 
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does acquire the priceless stamp of humanity he will not 
make his gentle but hard-up heroine lunch off a cigarette 
and a glass of stout. Nor will he write of his hero—at 
any rate not before his marriage—‘' In Percival the 
paternal instinct was very strongly developed.”’ 





Plain Brown. 
6s.) 


IR JOSEPH CRESSAGE, Lord Mayor-elect of 

London, was the amiable head of an amiable house- 
hold that lacked the services of a groom. One day a 
veritable Adonis with the clothes of a gentleman and the 
air of an aristocrat 


By Cosmo Hamitton. (Chatto & Windus. 


post. He got. it. 
Now the Cressages 
were a typical Eng- 
lish family of the 
upper middle class— 
you will find them 
described to the life 
on pages 60, 61, and 
62—and when they 
realised that the new 
groom exactly 
answered to the de- 
scription of the Hon. ; 
Everard Fairfax, 
eldest son of the aged 
Earl of Southwater, 
for whose’ where- 
abouts all Scotland 
Yard and most of the daily papers were hunting, there 
was much excitement in the household. Give ‘‘ Brown 
up? Not they! They were much too sportsmanlike. 
Besides, ‘‘ like all genuinely insular people they dearly 
loved a lord,’’ and in any case the Hon. Everard Fairfax 
was an altogether charming young man. ‘The idea of 
betraying his secret ! What treason ! No, his future lordship 
must be carefully preserved at Sumptermead and: treated 
in a manner worthy of his rank. His quarters over the 
stable must be turned into a luxurious lounge. He must be 
invited to play billiards with the sons of the house. The 
daughter of the house must bring him roses. His master 
must drop into the stables for a chat on every possible 
occasion. In short, no effort must be spared to make the 
new groom feel as much at home as if he were merely kill- 
ing time at Southwater Castle or his place in Scotland. 
‘* Brown ’’ himself was all against. it., But what could 
he do? He could no more help the family pampering 
him than he could help the other servants getting jealous ! 
Or Sylvia Cressage falling in love with him! Or himself 
returning the compliment and kissing her ecstatically ! 
Or the butler coming in just as he was going to kiss her 
again! In all these matters he was the helpless instru- 
ment of Fate. Fate in the end came down handsomély 
with a legacy of eight hundred a year, just when he was 
dying to go and ask Sir Joseph for Sylvia, but didn’t 
like. For, you see, he wasn’t the Hon. Everard at all, 
but just what he said he was—plain Brown, formerly of 
Harrow and Magdalen, but now a groom by profession 
and necessity. Did that make any difference to the 
marriage? Divil a bit! Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Wilber- 
force Brown are at the present moment flirting with each 
other in a fashion calculated to make the ordinary un- 
married person green with envy ! 
Yes, Plain Brown is worthy of its cover ! 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The Editor invites correspondence from readers on literary 
matters. Communications must be accompanied by name and 
address of writers, but not necessarily for publication. 





Mr. and Mrs. Cosmo Hamilton (Miss 
Beryl Faber) with ‘‘a new family of 
kittens,” 
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By WALLACE L. CROWDY 


HE exhibition of old masters at the Grafton Gal-° 


leries has at least quick¢éned our interest in the 

really fine pictures still remaining in the possession 
of private owners throughout this country. How comes 
it that it has occurred to no one that we have a means 
of raising money for the purchase of further works of 
art desirable for our national collections ready to our 
hand? It cannot be contended that everything in the 
keeping of the trustees of our National Gallery, our 
National Portrait Gallery, and at South Kensington is 
of the finest. The very conditions under which many of 
the pictures have been acquired preclude this. What 
more desirable to do, then, than to weed out the undesir- 
ables? Their room would be more welcome than their 
company, and many a private gallery would be enriched 
by pictures which, although good, are not quite good 
enough for a nation’s collection. The fact that they 
hed come from the National Gallery would give them that 
imprimatur which so much that is privately and publicly 
offered to-day lacks; and the funds thus obtained could 
be most profitably applied to strengthen schools—such 
as the French eighteenth century—in which we are 
obviously lacking. 

But to pass from the old to the new, to the poster, and 
that of its kind which is more often than not devoted to 
the task of arresting the attention of the playgoer. It 
is not proudly placed in this country. When one remem- 
bers that a yellow-spotted thing by Aubrey Beardsley, 
announcing one of George Bernard Shaw’s early plays, 
quickened the pulse of nearly every art critic not so many 
sears ago, it shows, mainly, how poor the theatrical 
poster generally was and is. Anything seems bad enough 
for the purpose. There is ‘‘ Our Miss Gibbs ’’ just now 


as an awful example. Could anything be more banal or 
fatuous? Yet better things can be done, and, amongst 
others, are being done by such an artist as Charles A. 
Buchel. It is all so simple and yet so effective. Attracted 
by the personality of Sir H. Beerbohm Tree, this young 
portrait painter sought a sitting from him, and to this 
fancy for a subject we owe quite a gallery of good por- 
traits and telling posters. Sound training in the Royal 
Academy Schools and a natural gift for expressing the 
essential are the simple bases of his success. Not that Tree 
is an ideal sitter; but his face is almost ideal. It is 
naturally as usable as an egg. Thus it happens that in 
choosing such a sitter as Tree for his model the artist 
has the opportunity he needs. It is all left to him and to 
his invention. The difference is emphasised when the 
face of such an actor as the late Sir Henry Irving is 
considered. No make up, no artistic invention, altered 
those peculiarly marked features. He may be said to 
have created characters in spite of great natural disabili- 
ties, and, knowing these physical disadvantages, he strove 
the more to compel an illusion beyond the merely visible. 
t is different with the born actor’s malleable, shapeable 
face; and behind this capacity for facial deception danger 
lies. Too much reliance may be placed upon it. It is, 
nevertheless, the painter’s opportunity. 

In a way, also, in the art of painting, of portrait paint- 
ing in particular, too much is left to nature, to the out- 
ward and visible signs. That is why, perhaps, so little 
modern art satisfies. Art is long, and reaches to Velas- 
quez, to the portrait of ‘‘An Old Woman”’ in the National 
Gallery, to the ‘‘ Laughing Cavalier ’’ at Hertford House. 
No one cares for the Christian or the surname of either 
of these immortals. Philip of Spain was far less interest- 
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Sea Nymphs (Italian) 
(Tae Property of W. Burdett-Cou-ts, Esq., M.P.) 
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Wedding Fan with Medallions afcer Cosway. 


(Wyatt Collecticn, 


ing than his portraits. It is this sense of pictorial quality 
which interests us in the work of an earnest painter like 
Charles A. Buchel. Young, thoughtful, and concerning 
himself with the picture rather than with the sitter. 
Does not Orchardson at his best do this also, and Ser- 
geant, generally, do quite the reverse? Is not Sergeant 
as a general rule all for his sitter and seldom for his 
picture? A fault which creeps into the work of Romney 
and Reynolds, seldom into the portraits of Gainsborough 
and Raeburn, and never into the canvases of Franz Hals 
and Rembrandt and Velasquez. Herein, it may be, is 
the difference between fine portrait painting and great 
art. It is for these reasons, amongst others, that we 
have never entir¢ly accepted the ‘‘ Venus’’ in the 


Wedding Fan. 


Victoria and Albert Muse: m.) 


National Gallery exactly as it is labelled. But this is 
digging. up dry bones. Other dry bones of art are 
decently buried with the passing away of so worthy a 
painter as W. P. Frith. None the less we are compelled 
to ask, what has art to do with Railway Stations or Derby 
Days? The photographer and the mapmaker are, in 
their art poverty, always with us. Art has higher 
concerns than this, and it was an eloquent testimony to 
the degrading depth to which taste had sunk in this 
country when Albert the Good. landed on these shores 
and, later on, designed Osborne House, that Frith shcu!d 
have been the sensation of his time. Not but that he 
was, at his best, a craftsman of ability and a colourist 
of some charm—his earlier work at South Kensington 
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A Connoisseur’s Note Book continued) 


demonstrates this—yet he had no conception whatever of 
the meaning and the proper use of art. This modern 
Hogarth, shorn of the rude, vigorous artistry of the dis- 
contented satirist, has no place in the chosen company. 
His art was popular—and is dead. Like Corney Grain’s 
idolised choir boy, ‘‘ his voice o’ertopped the rest : it was 
very inartistic, but the public liked it best.’’ We must 
not blame the public. It is for the artist to teach them 
better—as many do, not to their own ultimate undoing. 

Whilst we are groping for high art the French are 
doing that which lies nearest to their hand in the most 
satisfying way, and it should surprise no one to know that 


France, merely separated by a chain of mountains; of 
Italy, a near neighbour; of Holland, in its cold, water- 
logged isolation; even of England, insulated and yet not 
barren. All these countries have produced artists in 
plenty and some in excelsis, and Spain, the opulent, the 
sun-kissed, has so little but the giant Velasquez to show. 
Goya we know, brutal and fine, and some others; but as 
a nation the race is unexpressed in the arts of paint- 
ing and music (has not Bizet written more national 
Spanish music than all Spain?). And when we turn to 
so small a thing as a fan, yet so capable of being 
exquisitely decorated, how comes it that Spain has 





Courtice Pounds 


the decoration of the fan has attained to its greatest per- 
fection in France. This is undeniably so, and, as in many 
other art expressions, Spain is nowhere. It is the coun- 
try of the fan, and yet the national use of it has called 
forth no fine national expression of the art of decorating 
it. -This is an interesting introduction to a consideration 
of the art of Spain as a whole. Why is there, why has 
there never been, great art in Spain? The one great 
name, perhaps the greatest of all in the world of art, will 
spring instantly to the tongue and all will say the one 
magic name of Velasquez. Certainly: the king of all. 


as ‘* Touchstone.” 


Yet how comes it that there are no others? Think of 


Cuarves A. Bucner 


nothing) individual to show in even this exquisite trifle? 
Yet it is so, and it is emphasised in the book on ‘‘ The 
History of the Fan,’’ which Mr. G. Woolliscroft Rhead 
is shortly to publish through Messrs. Kegan Paul. ‘In 
some form or other,’’ says Mr. Rhead, ‘‘ the fan has been 
used by| the human race almost from time immemorial, 
and, being in most countries more particularly a feminine 
accessory, it was soon made ornamental as well as useful, 
and so became a favourite medium for artistic decoration. 
Having, therefore, perhaps the longest pedigree of any 
medium of artistic expression, it possesses a peculiar 
charm and interest for the collector and the student of 















art, and this is often enhanced in particular cases by the 
human interest attaching to the history of particular fans. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that among the 
many hobbies of the collectors of objects of vertu, that 
of the collection of fans numbers so many devotees, 
including royalty itself.’’ Mr. Woolliscroft Rhead, how- 
ever, is the first man to attempt a general history of the 
fan, adequately illustrated with tantalising examples of all 
ages and styles. The selection of beautiful and interest- 
ing fans for illustration has, indeed, been by no means 
the least arduous part of the author’s work, but in this 
he has been much helped by the kindness and courtesy 
of collectors all over the world. In the event it is 
believed that he has succeeded in getting together, if not 
an exhaustive, at any rate a representative, collection of 
reproductions. 

All this may be regarded as by way of introduction to 
a big book with a purpose. That there is something 
more important should need no emphasis. The present is 
the age of collecting most things, and many of them have 
very few esthetic claims upon the collector. The fan 
stands in a different position, and the best examples rank 
high as works of art. They are, moreover, by reason of 
their size and portability more collectable than old 
masters and less perishable than old china. Generally 
speaking, they are more beautiful than either. This 
delicate toy, this airy creation of gauze, ivory and paint, 
frail and fragile almost as the flowers kissed by Aurora’s 
sun, says Mr. Rhead in an early chapter, endowed 
apparently with the gift of perpetual youth, may claim a 
lineage older than the Pyramids, having its origin and 
being in the infancy of the world, before the birth of 
history, in that golden age when life was a perpetual 
summer and care was not, when all was concord and 
harmony, and old age, long protracted, was dissolved in 
a serene slumber, and wafted to the mansions of the gods, 
the regions of eternal love and enjoyment. Which is all 
very fine and splendid as a vision, and helps the collector 
but a little. What he does need to know is the placing 
of fans in their proper place; the judging of them in 
their artistic worth less than the cataloguing of them in 
epochs and ages and nations. 

The charm that the fan has exercised over us for so 
many years is not always the fascination of art. It has 
been so powerful a weapon, if so frail. Yet it has lent 
itself to decoration with affection. The two have gone 
hand in hand. The marvel is that the collecting of these 
dainties has not gone to greater length than it has; 
but it is no difficult prophecy to suggest that it will. 
There are collectors of taste already in this field: Mr. 
Wilson Crewdson, of course; Leopold de Rothschild, 
Mrs. Bischoffsheim, and Lady Northcliffe, amongst the 
moderns; and the Royalties, the Duchess of Portland, 
the Marchioness of Bristol, and Lady Lindsay amongst 
inheritors. To them all the fan has interest as a work 





‘*The Comedies of Shakespeare.” An unpublished drawing by Charles A. Buchel. 





of art. Boucher was an ideal decorator of it, and 
Watteau and, in our own country, Cosway. The 
majority of fans, none the less, bear no signature, and 
their countries of origin are confusing. So many 
decorators borrowed the manner of other artists and 
other countries, as the vogue might be. Yet the real 
touchstone to value must be the intrinsic art interest of 
the object. The rest may be a passing fashion; but 
real art never passes. 

This is no casual truism, but must be accepted as a 
leading principle for all art collecting. China and furni- 
ture offer no exception. There is, or has but now ceased 
to be, a show of old English porcelain at Messrs. Stoner 
and Evans’ modestly sumptuous rooms in King Street, 
St. James’. Nothing shown in this small space could be 
conscientiously passed by. Not only did this exhibition 
appeal to the collector—to ‘‘ the cult,’’ as it is called— 
but it could not fail to satisfy the art lover. The work 
was so spontaneously good, so natural and so successful. 
That the price of these tempting bric-d-brac was consider- 
able has nothing to do with the matter. They were 
nearly all good, and, frankly speaking, good art is price- 
less. English porcelain, Chelsea, Bow, Worcester, 
Coalport, Nantgarw and Derby come together’ to this 
modest but delectable feast, and the Messrs. Stoner and 
Evans show them as they should be seen. What wonder, 
then, that the cult of the collector grows day by day? 
How can any man of taste resist the collecting of beauti- 
ful things properly exhibited ? 

Modern art production suffers by such comparison. 
Not that all that is old, nor nearly all that is of other 
times, deserves the honour of being collected; but, on the 
whole, the art of the older craftsmen has cleared itself from 
the poor and unworthy. Just now there is the usual tenta- 
tive show of modern art effort at the Institute in Picca- 
dilly, at the R.B.A. in Suffolk Street, at the Old Dudley 
in Savile Row, and the Old Water Colour Society in 
Pall Mall. There is very little new to see and nothing 
old to buy in ay of these exhibitions. It is current 
work and, for the inost part, uninspired and purposeless. 
Much of it is better—or less worse—than it used to be, 
but very little of it, indeed, will survive. There is 
satisfaction in the general improvement in the standard 
of work shown at the R.B.A. since Mr. Alfred East took 
control; and the O.W.S. is just as good as ever, and 
the Institute not quite so dull. Very few of these 
most worthy societies really succeed in stimulating publ'c 
interest in art as a national concern. They are too 
ephemeral, too tentative, and too unindividual. 
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Fashions for Winter. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY (‘‘ Madge,” of Truth) 


NE of the prominent features of dress this season is the’ 

pronounced popularity of velvet (in which term is in- 

cluded velveteen) in black and dark colours for day 
wear, and in the loveliest pale tints for evening. To take the 
former first, the form of walking gown is chiefly princess, but 
many are made with skirt and coat, a blouse in the colour of 
the velvet taking the place of bodice. In almost every instance 
the skirt is quite short, especially with race-gowns, and the 
trimming consists of mohair silk braid in the colour of the 
velvet. Deep raven’s wing blue is a favourite tint, and the 
tone of green known as “ invisible ’’ has reappeared. Shades 
of beige and khaki are much favoured and go beautifully with 
fur. Biscuit colour may be included in this range. A smart 
race-gown is made of serge in this tint, fastened up the left side 
with brown leather buttons and trimmed with brown braid. 
The hat is made of the serge with many stitchings done in a 
criss-cross pattern, which adds great solidity and firmness to 
the hat. The only trimming is a couple of pen-feathers in 
brown and biscuit, with a small clump of brightest blue 
plumage covering the start of the large feathers. The skirt is 
extremely short. A blue cloth gown, not quite so short, has 
the skirt bordered with skunk, and a Russian jacket, also 
edged with skunk, and trimmed up each:side, front and back, 
with blue and black galon. The coat fastens under the galon 
at the left side. 

Of a smarter type is a short costume in mauve velvet, the 
semi-fitting coat in similar velvet, and very handsomely em- 
broidered in silver thread on the upper part and all over the 
sleeves, which fit the arms closely and fall over the back of the 
hands in a little point. This coat is rather a new shape, open- 
ing in a long V on the chest, and then cut so as to cross in a 
bias line and fasten down the left side with large old silver 
buttons. An ermine stole and muff are worn with this, the 
latter very large, with a band of silver embroidery crossing the 
centre and matching that on the coat. The hat has a crown of 
cream moiré silk and brim of mauve velvet, with a mauve and 
white aigrette rising high at the left side. The skirt is short 
enough to show the insteps. 

Gowns for weddings and receptions are more claborate still. 
Velvet is again the favourite material. One in mole-colour is 
of princess make with a shallow yoke of oxydised embroidery, 


the Egyptian design being very muct in relief, a large boss 
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occupying the centre of the front with wing-like ornaments at 
either side. 

At a recent wedding one of the guests, a lady of exalied 
rank, wore a long coat that appeared to be made entirely of 
gold embroidery carried out in an Egyptian design. The gown 
that showed a few inches below it was raven’s wing velvet. A 
mole-coloured velvet worn on the same occasion had the bodice 
made of old silver tissue embossed with embroidery, with long 
velvet points carried up over it from the skirt and fastened with 
oxydised cabochons. A high collar of: fine: old lace was the 
sole relief to the grey gown, the slightly trimmed skirt of 
which was bordered with grey fur, probably opossum, for 
which there is a great fancy at present. The hat was a turban 
of grey velvet, with an aigrette and a band of oxydised silver 
round the crown. A large rose, the petals cut out of old rose 
and pearl-grey brocade, gold and silver threads gleaming 
through it, was fastened close to the aigrette. 

The restaurant gown and the “little bridge frock ’’ have 
some affinity with each other. Both have quite short trains, 
and both have less décolletage than the ceremonious dinner or 
evening reception dress. Our second illustration shows a very 
charming restaurant gown in mole-coloured embroidered gauze 
over satin of the same colour. A line of skunk borders the 
décolleté and edges the sleeves, which are cut in one with the 
bodice after the fashion of a kimono. The cachet of the gown 
lies in the lovely embroidery in tomato and gold that appears 
on the belt, on the neck and sleeves, with ornament of the 
same, which terminates the drapery. There are long trans- 
parent sleeves to the wrists. These are particularly well 
suited to a restaurant or bridge gown, admitting of skort 
gloves, which can be much more readily removed than long 
ones. 

Never in the history of fashion has it been so imperative 
as now to have a well-fitting corset of up-to-date shape. The 
old Hourglass figure is gone, apparently for ever. The new 
witly its soft outline, a slight vagueness about the waist, but 
with\ perfect moulding of bust and the inward curving line of 
back \is a thousand times more artistic, and a graceful woman 
has now some chance of displaying her gracefulness, whether 
it has come to her by nature or has been carefully acquired. 
The medieval style will be largely followed in the evening 
dress of the season. We shall see some eccentricities of scarf. 


That is inevitable. But for the most part simplicity will 
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Restaurant'Gown of Mole-coloured Embroidered 
Gauze over Satin 
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. # combine with elegance in producing the best effects. The shoulder. This cross line in front is always becoming. Wide 
4 tunic will be a feature, long and clinging, frequently weighted ribbon forms a kind of fancy vest, and is tied in the middle in 
i" 3 with heavy silk fringe and sometimes bordered with richly 4 large bow. The long fringed tunic is much shorter in front 
nit dj jewelled embroideries. This tunic is often seen in lace, as for than elsewhere, the sides and back falling almost to the edge 
i 4 instance, on a gown in reddish mauve satin, the tint that of an of the skirt. 

; 





unripe mulberry. The long and clinging underskirt is in this, This style of tunic is copied from the classical, and is very 
and over it falls the lace tunic, all in one with the lace bodice. effective when well made and cleverly worn, that is with 

: : wright carriage, sho ell back, waist curved inwards. 
The latter is in the genre bretelle with lace crossing the front upright carriage, shoulders w pamme 


: F ? ; It is on things of this kind, as well as on the dressmaker’s 
in a straight line between the folds that cross from waist to 


Wego 


art, that the success of a toilette depends. 









































The bodice worn off the shoulders has disappeared. The 
line of décolletage is now either square or pointed. The 
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sleeves are without fulness, as. last winter, but one or two of 





the French models show a little inclination to desert this 
severity of line. 

On some of the new evening gowns lace is introduced in a 
novel way. For instance, a white chiffon has fine black lace 
draped across the skirt from the left hip diagonally to the 
train on the right side, suggesting a tunic, but really only 
laid upon the skirt, the lower edge being loose. Across the 
bodice and following exactly the same direction is much 
narrower lace carried in the same curve and draping the left 
oa, shoulder and the right hip. Even the sleeves have each their 
narrow portion of the lace carried diagonally across the arm. 

A Redfern evening gown is in black velvet, the bodice fitting 
like a second skin and moulding the waist in its normal 
position. From the hips, as precisely moulded as the bodice, 
falls a thick jet fringe long enough to cover the whole of the 
black velvet skirt, train and all. The sleeves, very short, and 
the drapery round the shoulders are in embroidered chiffon 


of the most vivid and becoming green, almost luminous under 




















the electric light. This model proves that very various styles 


hi, will be seen in the evening dress of the present season. We 
| shall have princess, Empire, Renaissance, medizval, and with 

4 
them all the mode that allows the waistline to be accurately 


defined. 


Our first illustration shows a beautiful ‘‘ Callot ’’ evening 
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dress in Nattier blue ondoyant satin embroidered in silk of the 
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same shade of blue, and in silver thread, with faint suggestions 


of fané pink in the petals of the flowers. These embroideries 
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are a principal feature of dress this season, and supply thou- 
sandS with remunerative occupation. The little vest that 
crosses the chest is, like the underdress, in lace, and the short 
undersleeves match. The drapery on the skirt i, caught with a 
silver-fringed tassel. The line of the décolleté is carried up over 


the points of the shoulders. 
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Yet another evening gown of a very up-to-date character is 
seen in our third illustration. The dress itself is in emerald- 
green satin vestale, and the over-dress is jet-em- 

broidered net. The square décolletage is outlined 

Ji with black velvet, large cabochons of jet and gold 


trimming it at either side. The skirt has similar 


} trimming, and the belt is in black velvet. 
: 
A tasteful visiting dress, illustrated on page 
An Up-to-date Evening Gown. 89, is made of soft Lyons velvet embroidered 
88 
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Stylish Furs 


Peter Robinson’ ss 


(The ‘‘ World’s Furriers ’’) 


We make a speciality of Furs. Everything 
worth knowing about Furs we know, and 
this exact knowledge enables us to command 
the finest grades of skins at the lowest cost 
and, consequently, to give you the best values 
obtainable in these goods 


et 
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Your inspection is cordially invited. We 
want you to know—as we do—that our Fur 
values are the best, not only in London, but 
the whole world. 
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The “* ESME.” 


A remarkable value is the “ Esme’— large 
Stoles made from extra fine Skunk Skins—the 
craze of Paris. Made in our own factories. 
The prices are 6} and 8} guinéas. The 
large Muffs to match are 34 and 44 guineas. 











The' *“* WAVERLEY.” 
Pointed Fox Stoles of exception- 
ally fine quelity—exactly as illus- 
trated — and all selected skins. 
Very moderately priced at S4 
and 7% guineas. The extra 
large Muffs to match are a and 
434 guineas each. 

















The *“ BEAU FORT.” 
Beautiful Ties of the finest Blended 
Silver Fox. © This is quite an 
exceptional value and we have 
priced them 74, 94, 124 and 
15 guineas. The large Whole- 
Skin Muffs are 6, er ae 
and 14 guine's. RY 











We send goods on ap>roval and 
pay carriage to anywhere in the 
United Kingdom and Channel 
Islands. . 4 rot oe 












Peter Robinson, Ltd. 


The “WAVERLEY.” “BEE” ~The “BEAUFORT.” “ 
f ne! Oxford St., London, W. 


(See description at side.) & (See description at side.) 
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“Under Her Hand and Seal” 








SATIRIST of the days of Queen Elizabeth wrote of the Englishwomen of 
that period: 


“ These painted faces which they wear, 


Can any. tell whence they came ?” 





Miss Winifred Emery, whose classical portrayal of that greatest of Queens 
has been the sensation of the theatrical season, has kindly permitted the publication 
of a letter in reply to many queries as to what “make-up” she uses. Her 
frankness is admirable. She says: “’Tis said of Queen Elizabeth that she’d 
begrudge a beggar maid her complexion! She would not had she used Valaze. 1 
use it and I know. Valaze is the most delightful and invaluable face cream I 


know of, and Valaze Complexion Powder and Soap more than deserve the good 


fame that is theirs.”’ 


As none of the things Miss Emery mentions can by the wildest stretch of imagination come under the category 


of “ make-up,”” Miss Emery’s point is obvious. 
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Valaze Skinfood is supplied exclusively by Madame Helena Rubinstein, the Viennese Complexion Specialiste, at 
24 Grafton Street, Mayfair, London. The price is 4s. 6d., 8s. 6d., and\ 21s. a jar. Valaze Powder is sold by her in 
boxes at 3s., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d.; Novena Poudre (another quality for dry skins) is obtainable at the same price, while 
Valaze Complexion Soap is sold in cakes at 2s. 6d. and 4s..6d. 


For information concerning other of Mme. Rubinstein's specialities it is advisable to write to her for her treatise, ‘‘ Beauty in the 
Making,’’ which she will forward post free on application. This manual deals with every complexion defect one may be suffering from, 
and points the way to its prevention and relief, either by home treatment or at her famous establishment known as Maison de Beauté 
Valaze, 24 Grafton Street, London, W., where ladies are invited to consult Mme. Rubinstein, without charge, upon any troubles of the 
complexion, either personally or by letter addressed to Department ‘‘G '’ of her establishment. 
1V 











with floss silk, the bodice composed of gauze and velvet, 
with a vest of ivory needle-run lace under a coat em- 
broidered to match, and finished with a_ sable collar. 
The velvet toque has Mercury wings and a band of sable. A 
sable muff completes a charming toilette. It will be noticed 
how gracefully the. long pleat falls at the back from under a 
band of the embroidery which crosses the back just below the 
shoulder-line. 

The very newest evening coat is in gold and silver woven 
stuff like stockinette, made in two long pieces back and front, 
and fastening under the arms with cords and buttons. These 
coats have a substantial lining, usually white satin, and are 
sometimes edged with fur. 

The reception dress has a greater range of character than 
it ever enjoyed before. Who ever heard of it with short skirt? 
Yet so it is. The fact of the matter is that Paris, after 
strongly resisting the fashion of the short skirt that came 
from England, has now fallen utterly in love with it and 
refuses to doff it even in the house. This is partly due to the 
automobile, which has wrought so many revolutions in fashion- 
able life. Well, then, one may wear a short reception gown. 
Take the model in mole-grey velvet with pleated skirt trimmed 
with bands of braid in the colour of the velvet. The shape is 
princess and the front pleat, flat and wide, is carried up to 
the yoke, which is white lace veiled with grey tucked net, 
the sleeves to match. On the left of the bodice a handsome 
cordeliére is arranged to fall in a cataract from the yoke to 
far below the waist, the shining silk of the cord adding an 
additional tone of grey to the composition. 

An Egyptian blue satin reception dress in soft Liberty make 
is in maillot form, fitting closely to the figure and with folds 
gathered in at the base of the maillot. At the top of it dull 
blue net embroidered in an Egyptian design is drawn up to 
the neck and also forms a collar.” There is no relief whatever 
of white or cream colour, but the soft, dull blue is distinctly 
becoming ; in fact, marvellously, so. 

A word about veils. There is a perfect rage for very large, 
decided lace patterns just now. They give a curious appear- 
ance to the face, but one sees these veils on almost all smartly 
dressed women. When the complexion is made up these veils 
advertise the fact. A delicate natural complexion looks lovely 
behind them, but still there is the curious look imparted to 
the countenance—not at all a pleasing one. 

The gauntlet glove has come back to the realms of fashion. 
It is a useful shape for winter, being readily slipped on and off, 
as warm gloves should be. In white dogskin they are liked 
with motor costume, and go well with the very long hand- 
knitted coats that so many well-dressed women are wearing 
en automobile, as combining warmth and lightness. These 
will be worn on through the winter under fur or fur-lined 


In the Boudoir (continued) 





Lady motorists will find much to interest them at Stand No. 195 
at Crympte. Messrs. Dunhill’s, of 2, Conduit Street, W., are 
specialists in ladies’ motoring attire, and are issuing an illustrated 
catalogue of motor coats, hoods, hats, veils, gloves, and other 
accessories for a complete motoring toilette that no lady. should miss. 
Tan leather coats, perfectly built, and lined throughout, can be had 
at from 6 to 22 guineas. Cosy wraps for the cold weather lined with 
fur, quilted- satin, or soft squirrel, may also be had at reasonable 
prices. The sketches in the klet are so well produced that any- 
thing may be ordered through the post. 





A Tasteful Visiting Dress. 
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HE KING, in granting Lord Farquhar the use of White 

Lodge in Richmond Park, lately occupied by Mrs. Hart- 

mann, conferred upon his old friend another mark of his 
esteem and regard. Not only is Lord Farquhar an intimate 
friend of His Majesty, but he is the one to whom the present 
easy working system of the Royal Household is due, and for his 
judicious cutting down of the enormous annual expenses of the 
Roval establishments the King was, and still is, very grateful. 
For some years, until qiite lately, Lord Farquhar was 
Comptroller of the King’s Household, and he filled the post 
with conspicuous success, his knowledge of affairs and great 
business acumen, acquired during his career as a prosperous 
banker, being of the greatest’ service tq his Royal mas-er. He 
is a man of parts—a keen art connoisseur, a good talker, a 
clever musician who plays the organ well, and a man who likes 
to take a good walk in the morning and thoroughly detests 
late hours. At the marriage of the Princess Royal Lord 
Farquhar was best man to the Duke of Fife, with whom he 
shared a house for many years when both were bachelors. 

oe) 

Usually every shooting season the King spends a few days 
with Lord and Lady Farquhar at Castle Rising Hall, Norfolk, 
and His Majesty will be their guest for three days at the end 
of the month during his second stay at Sandringham. Like her 
husband, Lady Farquhar is persona grdta with Royalty, and 
she now gives, at her beautiful house in Grosvenor Square, the 
Derby Day dinner for the Queen and the Royal ball afterwards. 
These functions took place for years at Devonshire House, but 
after the death early last year of the Duke of Devonshire, Lady 
Farquhar, with the approval of their Majesties, stepped into 
the gap, and she is now the recognised hostess for the Royal ball 
on Derby night. Lady Farquhar was first married to Sir 
Edward Scott, father of Sir Samuel Scott, and after a dozen 
years of widowhood and the happy settlement in life of her three 
daughters she married Sir Horace Farquhar, as he was then. 
Their union has been one of much happiness though they have 
no children, and there is no heir to either Lord Farquhar’s 
baronetey or peerage. , Artistic and accomplished, Lady 
Farquhar adds to the qualities of a perfect hostess the virtues 
of a temper of singular + kre — a rare unselfishness. 

Another country-house visit which the King has promised to 
pay is to Sir Everard Hambro, at Milton Abbey in Dorsetshire, 
some time in December. Milton, which is one of the finest 
places in the South of England, is at present in the hands of 
workmen and decorators, who are installing the electric light 
and renovating the mansion in anticipation of the Royal visit. 
Whilst staying with Lord and Lady Alington at Crichel last 
Whitsuntide, the King and Queen lunched with Sir Everard 
Hambro at Milton, and were charmed with the beauties of the 
place. The King is going to Milton Abbey for shooting, and he 
should have good sport, for pheasants have done well on the 
estate, and Sir Everard’s coverts are well-stocked. His 
Majesty, who will be accompanied by the Queen and Princess 
Victoria, is also paying a visit to the Duke and Duchess of 
Westminster at Eaton Hall, arriving there on December 13th. 

& 

Milton Abbey had at one time a flourishing little town close to 
its walls, but where the town once stood are now lovely stretches 
of verdant lawn. The property was acquired by the first Ear] 
of Dorchester, who not liking other houses close to his own 
ordered the town to be destroved, and every vestige of Milton, 
which boasted a market, grammar school, brewery, several inns, 
and over a hundred private houses, disappeared. In its stead 
appeared some distance away, the village of Milton Abbas, which 
reminds the visitor of the toy villages he played with in child- 
hood, All the cottages have thatched roofs and yellow walls, 
the spaces between them are all equal, between every two cot- 
tages is a chestnut tree, each cottage has a lawn in front, and 
there are twenty cottages on either side of a wide street. The 
Earls of Dorchester are represented by Lord Portarlington, who 
owns a good part of their Dorsetshire property. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Sassoon are to have the honour of 
another visit from the King in the near future for a few days 








at their Brighton residence, though no date has yet been fixed. 
There is nothing his Majesty enjoys more than the informal 
visits he pays at Tulchan and at Brighton to Mr. and Mrs. 
Sassoon, who are among his greatest friends. Mrs. Sassoon, 
who is a very charming woman, and a sister of Mrs. Leopold 
de Rothschild, is an excellent bridge player—an accomplishment 
his Majesty appreciates, as he is very fond of the game. The 
Sassoon family has always been much favoured by the King. 
The late Mr. Reuben Sassoon was an intimate friend of his 
Majesty, whom he frequently had the honour of entertaining 
at his fine house in Belgrave Square. Sir Albert Sassoon— 
father of Sir Edward Sassoon—who died in 1896, was persona 
grata with the King, who when Prince of Wales often visited 
the late baronet at his house at Kensington Gore, and King 
Edward holds Sir Edward and Lady Sassoon in the highest 


esteem. 
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The Prince and Princess of Wales will be guests from 
Monday, November 22nd, until the 26th, of Lord and Lady 
Powis at Powis Castle, Welshpool, where a distinguished party, 
including the Duke and Duchess of Norfolk, will be invited to 
meet them. There will be three days’ shooting, and 
on the Friday their Royal Highnesses return to Sandring- 
ham. Powis Castle, which was purchased by an 
ancestor of the present owner in the reign of Elizabeth, 
is a splendid old place built of red sandstone, which 
gives it locally the name of the Red Castle, and 
occupying a position on an eminence where stood a fortress in 
the twelfth century. The style of architecture is generally 
Norman, and in its nine-foot walls are deep windows through 
which light only filters to magnificently panelled and furnished 
rooms of the time of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles II]. The 
enterprising architect Smirke was allowed to work his will on 
the castle about a century ago, but he fortunately did not destroy 
its ancient characteristics. The gardens, which are a suc- 
cession of terraces, were laid out by ‘* Capability ’’ Brown, who, 
if he could have had his way, would have blown up part of the 
rock on which the castle stands in order to get a stretch of level 
ground for his proposed garden. Powis Castle boasts a ghost 
which has been duly investigated by a psychical society, without, 
however, any tangible result. 

@. @:§ 

Lady Powis is the sister of Lady Yarborough, who will be 
included in the house-party, but not Lord Yarborough, as though 
much better, he is not yet able to pay visits even to his relatives. 
Daughters of the late Lord Conyers, Lady Powis and Lady 
Yarborough are both peeresses in their own right, the former 
being Lady Darey de Knayth, and. Lady Yarborough Lady 
Fauconberg and Conyers. Both are noted for their good looks, 
and when girls they were known as the handsome Misses 
Lane-Fox. Lady Powis, unlike her sister, who is dark, is fair 
complexioned and golden-haired. Her marriage to the late 
Lord Powis’s nephew took place in 1890, and until her husband 
succeeded to his uncle’s honours and large fortune they lived 


very quietly. 
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The Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch celebrate their golden 
wedding on November 22nd. To many the Duchess is only 
known as Mistress of the Robes and one of the most exclusive 
of hostesses, but actually she is a very kindly woman with a 
ready sympathy in sorrow, and she is beloved on the ducal 
estates for the active, personal, and general interest she takes 
in the welfare of the tenants. The Duchess of Buccleuch is 
one of thé ‘ handsome Hamiltons,’’ daughters of the first Duke 
of Abercorn, and is known in her own family as “ Tiny,” a 
name which contrasts curiously with the stateliness of her 
manner and carriage. The Duke, who is seventh in descent 
from the ill-fated Duke of Monmouth, is also considered un- 
approachable and exclusive, but no great landlord is actuated 
by a higher sense of duty or more deservedly respected, whilst 
personally he is one of the kindest of men. The Buccleuch 
estates in Scotland comprise half a million acres, and the Duke 
also owns the property of the extinct Dukes of Montagu at 
Boughton in) Northamptonshire. 
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“YANATAS” 


ABSOLUTELY PREVENTS 


SEA-SICKNESS 


*““YANATAS” goes direct to the seat of the trouble, and, being a liquid, acts 
instantly and allays the irritation of the pneumo-gastric nerve (the true cause 
of sea-sickness), acting through the brain on the stomach. 


YANATAS ALLAYS THIS’ IRRITATION. 


A Royal Testimonial. 


NEUES PALACE, DARMSTADT. 
“Her Imperial Majesty the Tzarina of Russia (Princess Alix 
XX of Hesse), Her Imperial Highness the Grand Duchess Serge of 
Russia, and Her Royal Highness Princess Henry of Prussia, have 
found ‘YANATAS’ a perfect remedy for Sea-sickness.” 


Mi:s JANOTHA, Court 
Pianiste to HI.M. the 
Emperor of Germany, 
writes:—""During two £@ 
stormy journeys across 

the Atlantic to New York 
and back, of nine and 
eleven days’ duration re- 
spectively, ‘ Yanatas "kept 
me quite well."’ 


The late Rev. HUGH 
PRICE HUGHES, M.A., 
stated in the Methodist 
Times ""—“I gladly bear 
testimony to the surprising 
efficacy of ‘ Yanatas.' I 
was saved suddenly and 
completely from the 
horror of sea-sickness by 
the use of * Yanatas.’” 





Mr. Labouchere in “ Truth” writes 
“TAE ONLY REMEDY is my trusty ‘ Yanatas.’” 


Booklet on the subject (free) address 
YANATAS, Ltd., 3 Arundel St., London, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 15 YEARS. 

““YANATAS "’ is on sale at Chemists, 2/9 per bottle, or post free 3/-, from 


STARKIE, Chemist, Grand Hotel Buildings, LONDON, W.C. 
Paris: Pharmacie Normale, 19 Rue Drouot. 








WANTED! 


Paintings by... 
Old Masters 


OF THE 


ENGLISH, FRENCH AND. DUTCH SCHOOLS 


Also some Fine PEARLS and 
a little ANTIQUE SILVER 
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As I shall be well advised, nothing 
spurious or mediocre will be considered. 





Address in the first place (Letters only)— 


A. E. ARTHUR 


13 Bridge Avenue Mansions 
HAMMERSMITH, W. 
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RAPHAEL TUCK’S ins Sins 
2/6 Pace! 1/3 HALF PRICE 2/6 Pee! 1/3 


INCLUDING for 
ALL TUCK’S. ENVELOPES. ALL TUCK’S. 


Containing 25 lovely leafletted designs by Tuck. 

Send 1/3 P.O. and please recommend. Sent Post Free. 
CASKET LA GRANDE, 20 High-Grade Christmas Cards 
by Tuck, with Envelopes, 2/6 
20 for 6d. CLUSTER DE LUXE. 40 for 1/- 
With Envelopes included, two Stamps extra. Post Free. 

100 for 1/6, Bargain Bundle, Carriage Paid. 
QUEEN’S FACE POWDER LEAVES. 

25 sent to any Lady, Post Free, three Stamps. 
PARFUMERIE PAR EXCELLANCE, 


Sent Post Free for four Stamps. 
Tom Smith’s Crackers, 3 boxes 2/6, carriage paid 
BIG BOX OF TEN TOYS FOR A SHILLING. 
T BL kings Premises, Savoy Corner, Strand, London. 







































This 
guarantee label 
(as shown) is attach- 

to every pair 
of the genuine 


VELVET GRIPS 


STOCKING SUPPORTER. 


FITTED WITH CLIP TOPS. 
No. 45. Cott. Elas., 1 Grip, I|- pair.\ Postage 
” 68. Si ” ” ” Id. 
pair 


” ”” ”” 


° Yee ae 
af 40. Silk ” 2 wo BE os extra. 
{ unable to procure from your wae y to— 
MANUFACTORY, HACKN.Y RD. WwoR LONDON. NE, 

















SAMUELS 


LOWTHER ARCADE, STRAND 


HIGH-CLASS 
STATIONERY 
AND PRINTING 


EWEST POSTCARDS. and 
PHOTOGRAPHS of all the 
Theatrical Celebrities, Authors, 
Musicians, Statesmen, English and Foreign 
Royalties, Gallery Pictures, &c. .. .. .. 
All Numbers of “ Playgoer and Society 
Illustrated” and “ The Theatre” kept in 


stock. A good selection of Birthday and 
Christmas Cards, Postcards, Albums, &c. 


Send |/- P.O. for Six latest Postcards of your 
favourite Actor, Actress, or Celebrity. Sent Post 
Free. All Cards exchanged if not approved. 


371 STRAND 


ENLARGEMENTS made from own Photo- 
graphs. .. .*°. Sketched by our own Artist 


MILITARY CARICATURES A SPECIALITY 
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Dear Old John,—Your remarks about the first number made 
me two-step round the office. Many thanks! And now you 
want to know all about the coming fashions? Well, it’s no use 
asking for my anticipations on the subject, for, to make no 
bones about it, | haven't got any. But I've handed your letter 
to a gentleman who has kindly consented, to act as our dress 
expert, and he has dictated the following to me : 

‘The latest style of overcoat worn by the Smart Set 
is a rather’ waisty Chesterfield, rolling decidedly low and 
having the revers faced with silk. They have double- 
breasted fronts and button two; they are made of black 
worsted and have flap pockets on the hips. 

‘The new dress coat is quite a different style to what 
has been worn in former years. The lapel turns higher, 
the fronts more cut away; there is no lapel or waist seam 
in front, and the bottom slopes down almost to a point. 
The vest has long corners with the bottom button about 
four inches up. There are four buttons and a U-shaped 
opening. These are finished with two rows of narrow 
braid when made of smart black cloth: Sometimes a 
light shade of silk or poplin is used for the vest, as, for 
instance, pale pink, light blue, primrose, etc. 

‘The trousers are trimmed with two rows of braid 
three-eighths of an inch wide and one-sixth of an inch 
apart down the side-seam.”’ 

That, | may mention, is by the first authority on dress in 
the world! 

& re & 

It rather tickles my sense of humour to think that you 
should have consulted me on matters sartorial. It brings to 
mind an unconscious criticism once passed upon my taste in 
that direction by my scout at Univ. I had offered him a 
suit of old clothes—such dear old friends, worn lovingly to 
the last, glorious clothes; it nearly broke my heart to part 
with them! Well, when I told my scout that henceforth they 
were at his disposal I never saw a man so taken aback. He 
coughed, blushed, shuffled, and twiddled the legs of the 
trousers in helpless confusion. At last he managed to 
stammer out: ** Thank you, sir, certainly, sir, very good, sir. 
Beg pardon, sir, but, if it’s all the same to you, sir, might I 
make so bold as to hand them on to my father-in-law? He’s 
been out of work for the last six months, sir, and he’s very 
hard up; and he doesn’t mind what he wears, sir! ”’ 

2 @ @ 

Talking of servants, I don’t think I ever told you about the 
man-of-all-work in my digs, Cyril. What his other name is I 
don’t know. Even the milkman never gets beyond ‘“ Mr. 
Cyril.” Cyril is a jewel—the kind of man you read about in 
books, but come across once in a lifetime. He is just over 
thirty, and his appearance is that of a hearty cherub who 
enjoys life to the full. He has no use for ‘‘ curates, Socialists, 
or vegetarians.’’ He is John Bull himself—in buttons. The 
incarnation of good-nature, if you respect his rights, but a 
wounded bear if you try to “ put upon” him! He is not a 
dependant then! Unlike John Bull, however, he has a keen 
sense of humour, unerring tact, and a profound knowledge of 
human nature. He finds out your vulnerable spot, and then 
vou are under his thumb for ever. For instance, he knows that 
if ke can once make me laugh he can do what he likes with 
me. Well, last Sunday I told him I should want tea early— 
any time, in fact, after three. Cyril regarded me with a 
deprecating twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ Certainly, sir,’’ he replied, 
‘if you wish it. But you know, sir, on Sundays I usually 
retire to my boudoir to rest and recuperate ”’ (these were. his 


identical words) “‘ after lunch, so if you——” “Cyril,” I 
rejoined hastily, cutting him short in my endeavour to keep a 
straight face, ** six o'clock would suit me admirably ! ”’ 

2 2 4 


Cyril and his wife and Cyril’s ancestors and his wife’s 
ancestors have all spent much of their livesein the service of 
the great. Consequently what Cyril doesn’t know about the 
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secret history of our bloated aristocracy is hardly worth telling 
to your maiden aunt. His reminiscences are priceless, and he 
is by no means niggardly of them. Without a word of warning 
he will every now and then launch out into a series of anecdotes 
that give half the shining lights of Society hopelessly away— 
and I daren’t affect to shut him up for fear he might take me 
at my word! Oh, John, if only I could repeat to you one 
story he told me about Lady — —, but there, you might 
let it out, and that would mean a libel action. No, I must keep 
Cyril’s reminiscences to myself. But I do wish you could have 
seen the wink with which he wound up this particular yarn— 
‘Yes, sir, as the Bishop said, ‘ Heaven for comfort, but Hell 


for Society!’ ”’ 
2 2 2 
John, I’m so depressed. I’ve got into the black books of 
the Sisterhood—you know who I mean. It’s all due to the 
poetic playfulness of my nature. I sent the married one some 
verses which ended, ‘‘ I love your mother’s daughters, and love 
them all alike,’’ and I rounded off.a telegram to Number Three 
with the words ‘ Still sighing.’? And the Sisterhood have 
never smiled again—at least not on me. It’s a hard world! 
2 
And I was so fond of them—every angelic one of them! 
a2 @ 8 
John, if ever you’re writing, cabling, telephoning, marconi- 
graphing, or otherwise pouring out your soul to a woman, and 
the choice lies between waggishness and safety, err on the side 
of safety ! 








Yours very lugubriously, 
TEpDpy. 





SEA-SICKNESS CAN BE CuRED.—We are quite satisfied that an 
infallible preventative of sea-sickness, train-sickness, etc., has been 
discovered in Zotos. The worst sailor need no longer fear a sea 
journey, even if going to the Pole, provided he takes this remedy 
with him. It fulfils every claim made for it, and, being absolutely 
free from all injurious drugs, and having no bad ‘after- effects, even 
the most delicate may take it with absolute safety. 

Zotos is contained in small capsules. The booklet, ‘‘ How Sea- 
sickness is Prevented,”? with pamphlet of testimonials, will be sent 
free on request by Zotos, Ltd., 32, Theobald’s Road, London, W.C. 








NOTICE. 


All communications must+ be» addressed to the Editor, 
Manager, or Advertisement Manager at 12 Regent Street, 
London, S.W., according to the department to which they 
respectively relate. Telephone 9457 Gerrard. (Private Branch 
Exchange.) 

The Editor will be glad to consider all contributions, both 
literary and pictorial, and will pay for those accepted, at the 
usual rates. All contributions must bear the name and address 
of the sender, and where the necessary stamps are enclosed 
every effort will be made to return those not used. 

“The Playgoer and Society Illustrated ’’ can be obtained in 
all the chief towns from the principal newsagents, and at all 
railway bookstalls, or (if preferred) it will be sent direct from 
the office on the following terms (strictly prepaid) : 





$534. 
Twetve MONTHs ... «£50 
- - By post, “packed in cardboard 8 6 
(Twelve months’ subscription entitles subscribers to free use 
of \the Connoisseurs’ Curio Club, of which full details are 
furnished in another column.) 
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Six Months ... “ik Hi 
By post, packed in cardboard 4 


Pos! Office Orders and Cheques, etc., to be made Mike to 
the \ Kingshurst Publishing Combany, Ltd., and crossed 
“ Lloyds Bank, Law Courts Branch,”’ 

In case of difficulty in odtaining a copy of “ The Playgoer 
and Societv Illustrated’’ please communicate with the pub- 





